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HAT genius of the brush will give 
us a picture of little Nelson 
wandering in Chatham Dockyard in search 
of the Razsonnable, a big — of sixty-four 
guns commanded by Captain Suckling 
and filled with pigtails and 
trousers ? One need but close one’s eyes 
to behold the vision in its completeness, 
pale in the ghostly sunshine of a long 
vanished day. The weather is bleak, the 
year is 1771. The London coach is late. 
Presently it thunders up to the door of 
the hostelry, and there alights a delicate 
little boy, attenuated and pale, eyes bril- 
liant with genius, and a countenance of 
charming refinement shadowed by the 
sadness of leave-taking. 
A boy going to sea! 
ent, to be sure, his 
suggestions of it, from those traditional 
ideas of boys going to sea which we 
receive into our minds from the inimitable, 
licentious, and libellous Tobias! This 
boy should sport a grog-blossom for a 
nose, his hair should hang in a shower 
of carrot-parings; though but a weanling, 
his utterance should be as coarse as his 
teeth, and his profanity as vigorous as 
the coachman’s. How he is dressed I am 
not able to tell you; his father is a poor 
country parson, and the lad’s outfit is a 
slender one. You do not need to be told 
that he is a young gentleman; you see 
breeding in his hands and face, in the turns 
of his head, in the motions of his little 
form. 

Now he has to find the Razsonnable, a 
big King’s ship, all of the olden time ; and 
this little lad, who in all probability had 
never seen a real ship in his life, stares 
about him with the fascinated eyes of 
childhood as he walks. Did the love of 
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the sea come to this boy through his 
mother, on whose side lay some gallant 
historic memory of ocean-struggle borne 
upon the page of naval record in the tale 
of Galfridus Walpole’s action in the Medi- 
terranean in 1711? Was the passion for 
the sea inherent, as it is in most English 
boys ? In spite of his love of sailing paper 
boats in the market gutter at Downhan, it 
may be credited that this boy’s motive in 
going to sea was to relieve his father from 
the burden of maintaining him. Some 
who lived nearer to his time than we have 
so said. The Rev. Edmund Nelson was 
at Bath when little Horatio, in the pleasant 
rectory-house at Burnham Thorpe, sitting 
at table with his brother William, asked 
him—that is, William, who, through this 
same bright-eyed little chap, was raised to 
the peerage as an Earl long afterwards— 
to write to his father for permission to go 
to sea with Uncle Maurice Suckling. The 
reverend gentleman had consented, and 
what was Captain Suckling’s answer ? 
‘‘What has poor Horace done, that he, 
above all the rest, should be sent to rough 
it out at sea? But let him come; and the 
first time we go into action a cannon-ball 
may knock off his head and provide for 
him at once.” 

Little Nelson did not seem able to 
find the Razsonnable very easily. He was 
bewildered by the shipping, by the com- 
plicated sme lls, by the tempestuous roaring 
voices of the Jacks, by a scene which is 
not now, as it certainly was not then, quite 
so delectable as the Bower that stood by 
Bendemeer’s Stream. While he was look- 
ing at a hulk that was the home of hundreds 
of men, women, and children, though in 
her day her tween decks had thundered 
many fateful messages to the enemies of 
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this country, a naval officer who had been 
watching him approached and asked him 
what he wanted. The youngster answered 
that he was in search of the Razsonnable. 
“Captain Suckling?” says the naval 
officer. ‘‘ Yes,” answered Horatio. ‘‘ He 
is my uncle, Sir.’ “I know him very 
well. Yonder is the Razsonnable. Her 
captain is not in Chatham, and may not 
be here for some days. Have you dined?” 
‘““No, Sir,” answered young Nelson. 
“You look cold and hungry. Come 
along home with me,” said the kind- 
hearted officer, viewing with great interest 
not unmingled with. pity the pale and 
delicate face of the lad. He marched 
him to his home, and presently he and 
Horatio, and perhaps kindly Mrs. Officer, 
and maybe—let us hope for the sake of 
posterity —several young Officers, were 
seated at table with a leg of mutton 
smoking in the midst of them and a 
good pudding to follow. I do not 
say that the embryo hero and his kind 
friend conversed exactly as I have written, 
but depend upon it something answering 
to this brief imaginary talk had being in 
that cold day and in that dockyard. After 
a good meal which warmed the poor little 
fellow’s heart, he went on board the 
Raisonnable. 


He had been rated by Captain Suckling 


as midshipman. Old Patronage was then 
flourishing in full vigour of limb and body. 
Is the giant dead? I believe with George 
Eliot that old Leisure is buried, but I 
fancy that even in these regenerated days 
of stern professors, stiff examinations, 
naval schools, and training-ships, a sort of 
tremble will now and again be seen to 
pass through old Patronage’s form, and 
one eye will open and shut suddenly in a 
wink. By Patronage in those days hun- 
dreds obtained easy entrance into the 
Navy, and hundreds easy promotion. 
Young Nelson undoubtedly had interest 
at his back; Professor Laughton, in 
his brief “Life of Nelson,” tells us 
that according to the ‘‘ Instructions” 
Horatio should have been rated as the 
captain’s servant. There was no dream 
of degradation in the term. It was just a 
Jagon de parler—a well understood fiction ; 
a young lord, the representative perhaps 
of a ducal house, might be entered .as 
a servant. Be this as it will, Nelson 
undoubtedly started on his career as mid- 
shipman. The boy was twelve years old, 
having been born Sept. 29, 1758, and we 
are now dealing with the early month of 
the year 1771. 

What sort of reception did he meet 
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with when he gained the decks of the 
ship? Was his little lean frame much 
derided? Were coarse jokes hurled at 
him by riggers discoloured with rum and 
by seamen with their back hair lying 
between their -shoulder-blades, just as it 
had been tenderly combed and made ship- 
shape by Soosie and Poll, who had left 
Wapping Old Stairs to dwell in Chatham 
until the Ravsonnable sailed? Some of 
Nelson’s biographers tell us that he 
wandered about the decks forlorn and 
melancholy, pining for his home, and that 
his young heart yearned for the old 
rectory, for his father and brother, and for 
the simple interests of his childish life. 
Who should doubt it? There is just as 
much human nature in the incipient hero 
as there is in the average boy who will 
never cut a figure, and whose manliness is 
not equal to the suppression of loud 
blubbering when his clinging mother says, 
“God bless you, my darling,” and reluct- 
antly, with many parting looks, leaves him 
to the loving care of the Reverend Doctor 
Cane. Nelson could weep both as man 
and boy, and he could also be seasick, 
and one loves him the better for such 
weaknesses, for a perfect hero, after the 
pattern of the Iron Duke, may appeal to 
the admiration, but never to the affections 
of poor humanity. 

It moves one to pity to figure a delicate 
little boy reared to think with tender 
reverence and love of the Supreme and of 
all that is right and pure in life, on board a 
war-ship of that date. The calling of the 
Navy was, perhaps, never before nor since 
so rough. The press- gangs had been 
doing bloody business in London and the 
out-ports; and tenders were filled with 
merchantmen (and others who did not know 
what a ship was like), with their heads full 
of holes from the bludgeons of men who 
knew how to use both the cutlass and the 
pike. ‘‘I was disarmed,” says Smollett, 
speaking in the person of Roderick 
Random, “taken prisoner, and carried on 
board a pressing tender, where, after being 
pinioned like a malefactor, I was thrust 
down into the hold among a parcel of 
miserable wretches, the sight of whom 
well nigh distracted me. As the com- 
manding officer had not humanity enough 
to order my wounds to be dressed, and 1 
could not use my own hands, I desired one 
of my fellow captives who was unfettered 
to take a handkerchief out of my pocket 
and tie it round my head to stop the 
bleeding. He pulled out my handker- 
chief ’tis true, but, instead of applying it 
to the use for which I designed it, went to 
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the grating of the hatchway, and with 
astonishing composure sold it before my 
face to a bum-boat woman then on board, 
for a quart of gin with which he treated 
my companions, regardless of my circum- 
stances and entreaties.” The brutalising 
effect of the press-gang, even in this 
century when something of moderation 
was exercised, and when even something 
of humanity governed the thrust of the 
cutlass or the blow of the stick, may be 
read at large in the works of Marryat and 
Michael Scott. Strange that we should 
be obliged to turn to the pages of the 
novelists for the real historic record! 


But most historians of our Navy so much 
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butter that issued from an apartment at 
the foot of the ladder, resembling a 
chandler’s shop where, by the faint glim- 
mering of a candle, I could perceive a 
man with a pale meagre countenance, 
sitting behind a kind of desk, having 
spectacles on his nose and a pen in his 
hand. This (I learned of Mr. Thomson) 
was the ship’s steward, who sat there to 
distribute provisions to the several messes, 
and to mark what each received. He 
therefore presented my name to him and 
desired I might be entered in his mess; 
then taking a light in his hand, con- 
ducted me to the place of his residence, 
which was a square of about six feet, 


YOUNG NELSON INVITED TO DINNER BY AN OFFICER. 


concern themselves with dates and the 
correction of other people’s statements 
that they quite forget to be interesting. 
The sailor, then, of Nelson’s day was a 
very rough man indeed, with little love for 
his calling, but always fighting splendidly, 
for prize money first, and next for the 
preservation of his ship and the annihila- 
tion of the enemy. His ship was as rough 
as he was. Smollett draws a Hogarthian 
picture of the cock-pit, where the mid- 
shipmen’s quarters were situated. ‘‘We 
descended by divers ladders to a space as 
dark as a dungeon, which I understood 
was immersed “several feet under water, 
being immediately above the hold. I had 
no sooner approached this dismal gulf 
than my nose was saluted with an intoler- 
able stench of putrefied cheese and rancid 


surrounded with the medicine-chest, that 
of the first mate, his own, and a board by 
way of table fastened to the after powder- 
room ; it was also enclosed with canvas 
nailed round to the beams of the ship, to 
screen us from the cold, as well as from 
the view of the midshipmen and quarter- 
masters who lodged within the cable tiers 
on each side of us.” A glimpse of the 
midshipman and his quarters, a little earlier 
perhaps than Nelson’s time, may be got by 
reading some forgotten verses written by 
William Falconer, the poet of the “ Ship- 
wreck.” He thus speaks of the cockpit— 
Deep in that fabric where Britannia boasts 
O’er seas to waft her thunder and her hosts 


A cavern lies! unknown to cheering day, 
Where one small taper lends a feeble ray. 


After some lines not relevant to my 
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purpose, Falconer gives us this descrip- 
tion of a midshipman of a date but 
little anterior to Nelson’s, dressing him- 
self for dinner— 


In neighbouring mansions, lo! what clouds arise!— 
It half conceals its owner from our eyes ; 

One penny light with feeble lustre shines, 

To prove the Mid in high Olympus dines. 

Let us approach—the preparation view— 

A cockpit-beau is surely something new. 

To him Japan her varnish’d joys denies, 

Nor bloom for him the sweets of Eastern skies ; 
His rugged limbs no lofty mirror shows, 

Nor tender couch invites him to repose. 

A pigmy glass upon his toilet stands, 

Crack’d o’er and o’er by awkward, clumsy hands ; 
Chesterfield’s page polite, the ‘ Seaman’s Guide,” 
An half-eat biscuit, Congreve’s ‘‘ Mourning Bride,”’ 
Bestrew’d with powder, in confusion lie, 

And form a chaos to the intruding eye. 

At length this meteor of an hour is dress’d, 
And rises an Adonis from his chest. 

Cautious. he treads lest some unlucky slip 

Defiles his clothes with burgou, or with flip; 
These rocks escaped, arrives in statu quo, 
Bows ; dines, and bows; then sinks again below. 


By the dimly revealing gleam of this 
poetic rushlight we obtain a sort of insight 
into the hidden life of the man- of-war of 
old days, and can easily guess at the scene 
of confusion, smells, high jinks, the hector- 
ing, craven bully of the mess into which 
little Nelson, fresh from the peaceful 
atmosphere of a country rectory, was to be 
introduced. It is to be lamented that we 
do not know who, if any, took him by the 
hand—how, in short, the little fellow 
‘managed” until the arrival of the 
captain of the vessel. One would hope 
to find some reference to Nelson at this 
critical moment in a letter, an entry, a 
record of memory set down afterwards out 
of love for the glory the little man in later 
years achieved. 

Certainly few things are more interest- 
ing in naval biography than the story of 
the introduction of the subjects of the 
lives into the sea-career. Three instances 
occur to me. When John Jervis, after- 
wards the famous Earl of St. Vincent, the 
hero of St. Valentine’s Day, first went on 
board his ship, his reception was such that 
his biographer, Captain Brenton, found 
himself incapable of describing it. ‘I 
have too much respect,” he says, “ for 
my readers to describe the scene which 
his Lordship presented to me, in a 
very few words, but in his clear and 
‘emphatic manner. Suffice it to say that 
in point of gross immorality and vice it 
equalled or outdid anything described by 
Smollett in his ‘ Roderick Random.’” It is 
difficult to understand what Brenton means 
by “gross immorality and vice.” There 
is surely nothing immoral or vicious in the 
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cockpit scenes depicted by Smollett. Of 
coarseness there is plenty, and also a great 
plenty of swearing. Captain Brenton was 
a religious man of a mild and charitable 
cast of nature, and it is possible that he 
found something more significant in the 
Earl’s statement than a rougher sailor 
would have noticed. Perhaps there was 
something in young Jervis’s dress that 
tickled the rude humour of his mess- 
mates. He wore a coat that had been 
made for him to grow up to. _ The skirts 
fell to his heels and the sleeves were 
turned up half the length of the arm. 
Strap a dirk to this shape and fix some- 
thing laced on its head, and caricature 
might not be able to make the figure more 
ridiculous. That many such grotesquely 
clad naval officers were afloat in those 
days and long subsequently we are well 
assured. A portrait drawn from the life 
may be found in “ Old Bloody re: “ 
the first lieutenant of a corvette, in “ The 
Cruise of the Midge.” Another innenen 
of the introduction into the sea life is 
Collingwood’s. The archness of the 
humour of that valorous North from whose 
loins Collingwood sprang and whose dark 
rolling Tyne and Wear have yielded us the 
grandest race of seamen the world has 
ever seen or shall see, may be found in 
the descriptions given in Collingwood’s 
correspondence. Young Cuthbert went on 
board his ship and sat down upon a gun 
and began to cry bitterly over his separa- 
tion from home. His misery was exquisite; 
he yearned for compassion and sympathy. 
Presently the first lieutenant accosted him 
with a note of kindness in his voice. This 
so affected the boy that he eagerly begged 
the officer to accompany him to his sea- 
chest, out of which he took a plum-cake 
and offered a large piece to the lieutenant. 

Another instance is that of Lord Dun- 
donald, then Lord Cochrane. His intro- 
duction was truly extraordinary. He 
found the first lieutenant dressed in the 
garb of a seaman, with his hair tied down 
his back, a marline-spike in one hand 
and a lump of grease in the other. This 
strange figure was busily occupied in 


setting up the main rigging. His name 
was Jack Larmour, and he had been 
promoted from the forecastle to the 


quarterdeck, to which part of the ship he 
had brought all the airs and graces of the 
land of the slush lamp and the evil- 
smelling mess-kid. Dundonald stood over 
six feet high; the lieutenant had heard 
that he was to have entered the army, and 
he surveyed the tall lean figure with 
contempt. ‘Get your traps below!” 
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then roared Larmour. ‘This Lord 
Cochrane’s chest? Does Lord Cochrane 
think he’s going to bring a cabin aboard ? 
The service is going to the devil!” He 
then sent for the key of the young noble- 
man’s chest, and presently a noise of 
sawing was to be heard. In fact, the 
lieutenant ordered the chest 
to be sawn into halves, ap- 
parently without regard to its 
contents, ‘accompanying the 
operation,” says Lord Dun- 
donald, ‘“ by sundry uncom- 
plimentary observations on 
midshipmen in general and 
on myself in particular.” 

This sort of usage was not 
calculated to reconcile a boy 
to his friends’ choice of a 
sea-life. The tender age and 
physical delicacy of little 
Nelson doubtless pleaded for 
him and rescued him from 
the rough and coarse people 
among whom he had cast 
his lot. If he had nothing 
to do until Captain Suckling 
arrived, there was always the 
ship to look at. What a 
man-of-war’s hull resembled 
in those days may be easily 
imagined by viewing the old 
Victory as she lies at her 
moorings off Portsmouth. 
The white bands were not 
then in use; they were 
yellow, and often the ships 
were wholly black. It was 
Nelson who introduced the 
white band broken by the 
gun-ports. The Victory, as 
we know her, lacks certain 
curly head-ornamentations 
such as are familiar to us in 
paintings of old ships. I 
suspect that the old Razson- 
nable was a perfect bed of 
head-boards, whence her 
long bowsprit and jibboom 
forked upward inasteeve that 
made them resemble a fourth 
mast very severely stayed 
forward. She would have great round tops, 
that is to say, platforms fitted a little below 
the lower mast-head. In these tops the 
sailors could have given a ball. The cat- 
harpings complicated the gear aloft to the 
eye; everything was thick and massive. 
The shrouds were like hawsers, and 
they descended into channels filled with 
immense dead-eyes. But the wonder- 
ful precision and neatness of the 
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British man-of-war would everywhere be 
visible. 

One thinks of little Nelson as moving 
about gazing at the guns, watching the 


riggers, staring at the apparatus by which 
the heavy anchors were hove up to the 
yawning hawsepipes by hempen cables. 


WITH THE JACKS. 

But there was no magic in all these sights 
and sounds to lighten the boy’s spirits. 
“ The filial tenderness of his heart,” says 
one of the earliest of his biographers, ‘‘ at 
first required a solace which it did not 
find.” 

His character, however, began to show 
itself when Suckling arrived. The Razson- 
nable remained but a short time in com- 
mission, and Suckling was appointed to a 
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seventy-four-gun ship called the Zriumph, 
stationed as a guard-ship in the Medway, 


The boy grew restless; he was seeing 
nothing of the sea life. How it came 
about I do not know that any of his bio- 


graphers explain; but whether, through the 


advice of Captain Suckling, or because of 


the wishes of the Rev. Edmund Nelson, 
Horatio was sent on avoyage in a small ship 
to the West Indies. She was probablyasnow. 
She wascommanded by Mr. John Rathbone, 
who had served as master’s mate under 
Captain Suckling. Nelson was absent in 
this voyage about a year. I confess, as 
one who has served under the red flag, that 
I love to think, and am honoured by 
thinking, of Nelson as a merchantman. 
The famous Cook was also a merchant- 
man. Indeed, some of the finest seamen 
and greatest heroes of naval story have come 
out of our mercantile marine. But it is 
scarcely necessary to say this, seeing that 
the merchant service very greatly ante- 
dated the establishment of the Royal 
Navy. Even in Elizabeth’s time one can- 
not think of Hawkins, Frobisher, Drake, 
and the many other stars of that splendid 

galaxy of sea-chieftains as Queen’s men in 
the sense that a Royal Naval officer is now 
a Queen’s man. They were buccaneers ; 
the merchants found them ships; the 
Cinque Ports and the longshore yielded 
them crews who were composed of mer- 
chant sailors. The Navy grew out of the 
mercantile marine, and glorious as is the 
white flag, not less honourable is the red, 
whether for its memories of heroic combat 
or for its faithful discharge of the duties of 
that peace whose victories are not less 
renowned than war’s. 

Life in the merchant service last cen- 
tury was certainly harder than life in the 
Royal Navy. The ships went full of men, 
and the forecastles were small. They 
were not only small, they were foul, under- 
deck, loathsome dungeons. They were 
leaky ; in head seas the water drained in 
and the seamen’s chests floated about. A 
slush lamp would yield no light ; a lanthorn 
with a candle in. it merely made darkness 
visible. The merchant sailor was in- 
famously fed. The humane “scientist” 
never dreamt of casting his eyes in the 
direction of Jack's caboose. Cook worked 
a miracle by cleanliness and by never 
losing an opportunity of obtaining fresh 
provisions and vegetables. On the other 
hand, how it fared with the crews under 
Anson, who, though a bold and gallant 
officer, needed certain qualities eminently 
to fit him for the high trust of that 
expedition, may be read in the narrative 
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of his voyage. The crews of the whole 
squadron had amounted to upwards of 
twelve hundred. Within one year of 
leaving England only three hundred and 
thirty - five remained alive. This fearful 
mortality was nearly wholly due to the 
scurvy. 

It was not to be supposed that little 
Nelson lived in the forecastle of Rath- 
bone’s ship. No doubt he slept aft in the 
cabin, and ate with the captain. Rathbone 
probably laid in a few sea-delicacies. One 
reads in old yarns of the captain of a 
frigate sitting down to a breakfast of coffee 
and toast and potted beef and tongue 
sliced @ /a Vauxhall. Rathbone would 
doubtless keep his weather eye lifting in 
these matters; but we may take it that 
Nelson also ate the food of the merchant 
sailor—his brine - hardened pork, beef 
which you could tease with thumb and 
forefinger as though it were oakum you 
picked ; pease soup which gave you a clear 
view of the peas at the bottom of the 
nauseous draught, and ‘‘ duff” formed of 
dark flour and the greasy scum floating 
on top of the scuppers. ‘Therefore, so 
to speak, the lad shared in the sailors’ 
mess-kid and drank of their scuttle-butt. 
Also he went aloft with the Jacks, helped 
reef, to light over to windward and to haul 
out to leeward, and he may have assisted in 
furling a royal or top- gallant sail. 

They needed full crews in those days, 
for everything worked like “drawing 
teeth.” The sheave jammed on its pin— 
they had no patent trusses—the yards 
came round slowly. All hands would be 
wanted time after time, and Nelson pulled 
and hauled with the rest. All hands! 
One recalls a passage in a naval novel 
published five years after the death of 
Nelson: ‘‘ The lieutenant went on deck. 
‘Mr. Echo,’ said he to a midshipman, 
‘send the after guard aft here to hoist the 
main-topsail.’ ‘Ay, ay, Sir!’ cried Mr. 


Echo, who, in concert with half-a-dozen 
other weekly account gentlemen, thus 
vociferated for several minutes at the 


break of the quarter-deck—‘ Boatswain’s 
Mate ! Boatswain’s Mate! I say, you 
Boatswain’s Mate! Send the after guard 
aft here to the main-topsail halliards. 
Corporal of Marines! Send the marines 
aft on the quarter-deck to clap on the 
main-topsail halliards. Master at Arms! 
Go down below, and send all the idlers 
up! Send all the idlers up! Do you 
hear there, Masterat Arms? Send all the 
idlers up! Stewards and servants, barbers 
and sweeps, cook’s mates, and cook’s 
mates’ ministers, doctor's mates and 
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After Guard! I don’t see 
the after guard coming aft! Where’s the 
Captain of the After Guard! Pass the 
word, there, in the waist for the Captain 
of the After Guard!’” 

Nelson returned from this voyage to the 
West Indies a thorough sailor. He had 
brought with him a forecastle growl of 
those days: ‘Aft the more honour, 
forward the better man.” And he was not 
far wrong. He was bronzed, and he had 
broadened. He had picked upa thorough 
knowledge of practical seamanship. In a 
man-of-war in reefing he would have sat 
on the cap and yelled to the men; in 
Rathbone’s ship he laid out on the yards 
and helped the seamen. He lived with the 
crew of this vessel during an impression- 
able period of his life; and there is little 
doubt that the sympathy he felt with sailors 
and his kind usage of them in after days, 
insomuch that he was more beloved by his 
crews than any Captain or Admiral I can 
find record of, was largely due to this 
voyage in a merchantman. Indeed, it is 
impossible to live with merchant seamen of 
a good sort, to share their privations, 
to lead their lives, to sit and yarn with 
them by the hour, and not part from their 
companionship without regret. The sen- 


loblolly boys! 


timent of the shipmate comes to you, 


and a habit of affection with the old life 
and the hearts you were thrown with 
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will long survive your withdrawal from 
the career. 

Many writers have expressed wonder 
that young Nelson should have returned 
from this voyage hating the Navy. He 
himself owns that he hated it, but speaks 
regretfully of the passing feeling. But his 
star of glory had climbed high in the 
heavens when he made this admission. 
He could easily have explained the real 
reason. In Rathbone’s ship he enjoyed 
a liberty and freedom which were new 
sensations to him after the taut dis- 
cipline of a man-of-war. He did not then 
consider that the Navy offered hmm any 
promise of reward for zeal and dutifulness. 
He beheld in Rathbone a melancholy 
instance of what he might consider the 
country’s ingratitude. Here was a man 
who had served the State to the utmost 
of his ability for some years, and who, 
finding that he was no longer needed, 
returned for his daily bread to the service 
which he had quitted for a man-of-war. 
Then, again, young Nelson knew that at the 
end of a merchantman’s voyage the sailor 
lined his pocket with good money and was 
a free man. Happily for our country, 
these thoughts did not long possess him. 
Only think of Horatio Nelson, master 
mariner, never reaching anything higher 
in the sea-life than the command, perhaps, 
of a small West Indiaman! 
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“HANK you. I am quite well. 

‘| We all are well. ‘There has not 
been a day’s illness among us.” 

These were Dr. Nansen’s first words in 
acknowledging my greeting on the day 
following his safe arrival home in Christi- 
ania. It was about eight o’clock in the 
morning—a glorious sunny morning—and 


glimpse of the picturesque house in 
Lysaker, nestling among pine-trees by 
the fjord’s shore, with the figure of his 
wife, clad in white, waving a long farewell, 
has surely been an ever-present picture in 
Dr. Nansen’s mind during his absence in 
the desolate ice region. 

A happy contrast to that picture of 
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Dr. Nansen, with his hands deep in his 
jacket pockets, was strolling on the rocks 
at the edge of the fjord gazing at his 
home. 

“*T have been taking a good look at my 


house again,” said he with asmile. ‘It’s 
now a long time since I saw it.” 

His last view of home had been on 
June 24, 1893, from the bridge of the Fram, 
steaming outwards on her adventurous 


voyage ; it was then raining, and the brief 


gloom and sadness was the day of return, 
Sept. 9. The sun shone brightly upon 
the city of Christiania, lying almost hidden 
beneath a fluttering veil of flags, the streets 
thronged with enthusiastic crowds of gaily 
dressed people, all eager to welcome the 
home-coming of their successful country- 
man and his brave followers. Triumphal 
arches, tastefully decorated with garlands 
of flowers and foliage, towered majestically 
over the route by which Dr. Nansen and 
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the members of his expedition were to be 
escorted to the Palace, there to be received 
and entertained by the King. The beauti- 
ful fjord, bordered by rocks and pine-clad 
hills, presented an equally festive appear- 
ance. Upwards of one hundred and thirty 
steam-vessels, from majestic war-ships to 
little steam-launches, all gaily trimmed 
with bunting, formed themselves into 
two imposing lines and steamed down the 
fjord to meet the Fram. The procession 
was led by two steam ice-breakers, bluff- 
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token of greeting to the thirteen members 
of the expedition. Amid deafening 
uproar, the Fram at last reached the 
mooring-place whence she started a little 
more than three years ago, the anchor 
was cast, and her brave voyage was 
ended. Embarking in a naval pinnace, 
Dr. Nansen and his crew were rowed 
ashore, between two columns of gaily 
decorated sailing craft, lying anchored 
side by side; and whilst shouts of 
heartfelt welcome rent the air the 
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ARRIVAL AT TROMSO, 


AUG. 20, 1896. 


From a Sketch made on the spot by our Spectal Artist, Mr. A. Forestier. 


bowed, sturdy vessels, well suited to lead 
their respective columns in greeting the 
ice-battered Fram. About noon, the 
echoes of distant guns, saluting the 
voyagers, signified the Fram’s arrival off 
the fort. Shortly afterwards, between the 
two columns of vessels, it was possible to 
distinguish the white barrel-shaped crow’s 
nest at the main topmast head of the 
Fram. An enthusiastic roar of welcome 
echoed from all sides; cannon shots 
followed in regular succession as the 
victorious ship passed each saluting-point, 
whence thirteen guns were fired’ in 


voyagers ascended a magnificently decor- 
ated tribune and were officially welcomed 


by the city authorities. In acknowledging 
the address of welcome presented by the 
Mayor of Christiania, Dr. Nansen made a 
characteristic speech, short, simple, and 
sincere— 

“It is difficult to express with words the 
feelings which fill the hearts of my com- 
panions and myself. ... We have done 
what we went out to do. We thank you 
for your reception. Better companions 
than I have had, no man could have had. 
The plans I made myself, but it is due to 
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NANSEN AND JOHANSEN LEAVING THE 


‘‘ PRAM.” 


‘** Good-bye, once more!” 


that these plans have been 
Long live Norway! ~ May it 
often be able to send out such men as 
accompanied me.” 

The procession to the Palace, beneath 
the beautiful arches of welcome, through 
brilliantly decorated streets above which 
fluttered miles of garlands and countless 
numbers of national flags, was marked by 
continuous cheers from many thousands 
of wildly enthusiastic spectators. Arriving 
at the Palace, the party disappeared, only 
to reappear a few minutes later upon the 
central balcony in company with the King, 
who made a short and eulogistic speech. 
Again the cheers were renewed, aided at 
frequent intervals by three British cheers 
from a party of E nglish visitors. An inci- 
dent which greatly delighted the populace 
was the appearance of Dr. Nansen’s little 
daughter Liv at one of the Palace windows, 
who smilingly waved her hand to the 
huge surging crowd beneath. A kindly 
thought of the Queen’s had been to arrange 
the meeting between father and daughter 
in the Palace; and when it is remembered 
that the little girl was but an infant of five 
months old when Dr. Nansen left his 
home in the summer of 1893, his meeting 
with the truly beautiful little girl, now 


my comrades 
carried out. 


nearly four years of age, must have been 
to him an almost overpowering joy. 

At Lysaker a few hours later, about ten 
o’clock in the evening, the houses of 
Dr. Nansen’s neighbours, occupied mostly 
by artists—for this beautiful suburb, some 
six kilométres from Christiania, is quite 
an artist colony—were all beautifully 
illuminated with lanterns and flags, whilst 
groups of people lined the roadside with 
flaming torches, waiting to give Dr. Nansen 
a last cheer of welcome on his arrival 
home. Distant shouts were heard, mingled 
with the grinding of carriage-wheels, and 
soon a host of torches was to be seen 
glimmering among the fir-trees. The 
royal carriage which bore Dr. Nansen 
from the Palace to his home dashed up to 
the door; the crowd rushed forward and 
vociferously cheered; Dr. Nansen alighted, 
bowed his acknowledgments, and dis- 
appeared into his — The cheering 
continued until Dr. Nansen reappeared, 
and after bowing re pe atedly, he said, in 
a grateful but tired voice, “ Manga tak. 
Manga tak allesammen.” (‘‘ Many thanks, 
friends. Many thanks to you all!” 
During the remainder of the week Chris- 
tiania remained en /é/e, and each evening 
Dr. Nansen and his companions were 
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entertained at large public festivities, one 
of which, a gala performance at the 
theatre, was singularly interesting. <A 


special epilogue, written and illustrated by 
two striking scenes by the well-known 
artist, Otto Sinding—one picture represent- 
ing an allegorical figure formed from the 
peculiarly grotesque structure of the Polar 
ice with the aurora gleaming in the dark- 
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ness, the other scene showing the dawn 
of day with brilliant Arctic sunshine and 
the Fram sailing forward in open sea—was 
greeted with rapturous applause. 

At my next meeting with Dr. Nansen, 
some days later, when the week’s festivities 
were concluded, I was favoured with 
a long view of some of the photo- 
graphs he had taken in the Arctic. Of 


THE MEETING OF DR. NANSEN AND MR. JACKSON IN FRANZ JOSEF LAND. 


“T’m awfully glad to see you!” 


From a Photograph supplied by 


Mr. Alfred Harmsworth. 
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several hundred negatives, Dr. Nansen had 
already printed about one hundred, the 
remainder being still in negative form. It 


Photo by Szacinski, Christiania. 
CAPTAIN SVERDRUP OF THE ‘“ FRAM.” 


is no exaggeration to say that finer results 
could not have been produced by even 
the most skilled professional. The pictures 
were admirably clear, and the arrangements 


of subject excellently chosen. These 
photographs are doubtless the finest 


representations yet made of the Arctic 
region. The construction of the ice, with 
its subtle seams and fantastic form, is very 
clearly displayed; while the scenes of their 
own everyday life, with the Fram wedged 
in the ice-field, the atmospheric effect and 
blank desolation, all combine to illustrate 
the surroundings of the expedition in a 
most realistic and surprising manner. 
Passing from the photographs, the original 
charts were next produced, with the prick- 
ings of each day’s course. After carefully 
showing me the route of the Fram, as well 
as his own and Johansen’s course in their 
perilous journey alone over the ice after 
leaving their ship, the charts were cast aside 
on the floor, and Dr. Nansen proceeded to 
describe, in the simple, direct manner so 
characteristic of him, some of the number- 
less interesting incidents of his voyage. 
Evidently thrilled bv his earnest voice and 
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manner, little Liv, who had been playing 
in a corner of the room, drew nearer, and 
unconsciously she walked upon the original 
records of her father’s route. The picture 
of this tiny, half-shy child, standing spell- 
bound listening to her father’s voice, 
with the priceless charts of his famous 
voyage beneath her feet, contrasting with 
the tall, muscular figure of her father, who 
towered above her, with bronzed face, his 
hair and moustache several shades lighter 
than the skin, his massive hands, dis- 
coloured and scarred by hard usage, 
resting lightly and lovingly upon thé 
little child’s head, immediately impressed 
one with its dramatic effect. Around the 
room lay Polar bear skins and odds 
and ends connected with the voyage. The 
table was piled with papers, all system- 
atically arranged; the walls were covered 
with presentation studies from the most 
famous Norwegian artists, representing ice 
and snow effects. But, despite the interest 
of the surroundings, one could see 
nothing, think of nothing, but the man 
himself—the great, strong, simple man 
who was speaking, It is easy to imagine 
virtues and gifts in connection with a 
famous man which may be but the outcome 
of one’s personal respect and admiration ; 
but in the case of Dr. Nansen I venture 
to say that it is difficult to over-estimate 
his manly qualities. Dr. Nansen possesses 
a charm of manner that is at once felt by 
all who come in contact with him. His 
mental strength and physical power 
immediately impress one; and, above all, 
the absolute simplicity of the man’s nature, 
unspoiled by success, which is the hardest 
trial of all to bear, awakens at once a 
quick and ready sympathy towards him. 
Dr. Nansen’s Arctic expedition has been 
the most completely successful enterprise 
of its kind on record. The Fram, built 
especially after Dr. Nansen’s own plans in 
a manner to avoid being crushed in the 
ice - pack, has behaved exactly in the 
manner expected of her. Upon several 
occasions she was lifted many feet by the 
closing in of the ice-pack, and the vessel 
is still as absolutely sound as the day she 
was launched. The route of the Fram has 
been almost parallel with the prospective 
route drawn by Dr. Nansen before his 
departure. The results of the voyage, 


‘ apart from the enormous "7 of scientific 


data, are verifications of Dr. Nansen’s own 
forecast, his theory of Arctic currents 
being confirmed by the continuous drift of 
the Fram for nearly three years. 

The peculiar structure of the ice, the 
absence of animal life, and the depths 
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found in the highest latitudes reached, 
have verified Dr. .Nansen’s theory that 
there is a deep sea around the North Pole 
covered by lightly packed drifting ice, and 
that this ice drift is influenced by prevail- 
ing winds. An important discovery of 
peculiar value to scientists is that the 
water in the depths of this Polar sea is of 
a relatively warm temperature. 

Alluding to his voyage and to the 
behaviour of his followers, Dr. Nansen 
said : “‘ What I admire is the way in which 
my companions risked their lives and 
staked their existence uponthe word of one 
man. Honour them for that.” Continuing, 
he added, ‘ Better followers and better 
friendship one could never find. He who 
could have seen their pleasure when it was 
clear before the Fram’s bows—when the road 
forward was open; and he 
who could have seen the 
dismal expression on their 
faces when we had to drift 
back instead of forward— 
he who could have seen 


these things would under- 
stand that my companions 
are made of the right stuff.” 
In all his accounts of the 
voyage, Dr. Nansen alludes 
in most generous and affec- 
tionate terms to the loyalty 


of hiscomrades. ‘‘ We were 
always cheerful,” said he, 
“but it was mostly at 
Christmas when our hearts 
ached for those at home. 
It was the memory of those 
at home though, and what 
they expected of us, that 
buoyed us up. We said to 
each other, ‘Let everything 
else happen rather than fail 
in what is expected of us 
in Norway.” 

In reference to the meet- 
ing with Jackson in Franz 
Josef Land, Dr. Nansen 
dwelt at length upon his 
feelings of special gratitude 
to all in the Jackson- 
Harmsworth Expedition 
who had rendered him 
service and had extended to 
him such cordial hospitality. 

Of the incidents attend 
ing the voyage of the Fram, 
it would be manifestly un- 
fair, given that it were in 
one’s power, to speak. The 
leader’s record of the voyage 
will tell us all. There is 
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sometimes, however, a remarkable wealth 
of meaning to be gleaned from the stray 
remarks of one of the rank-and-file of 
an expedition, and in this respect it is 
interesting to hear from a member of 
the crew that: ‘‘ The last winter in the 
ice was simply awful! We had our 
fill of the darkness. We got sleepy and 
indifferent, and shaky on our legs. We 
were not ill, but weak and dead beat, 
and the doctor was anxious about our 
brains. When the day came, with the 
sun, it was like a resurrection for us all. 
We were electrified when we saw. her. 
Nobody knows how fine the sun looks but 
those who have been six months in dark- 
ness. Then we came to strength again.” 
Another remark, which was repeated to 
me by Dr. Nansen, will serve to indicate 
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It was while on board 
the Fram, sailing homewards down the 
Norwegian coast. ‘‘ I shall be glad,” said 
one of the men to Dr. Nansen, ** when all 
this festivity is ended, and another oppor- 
tunity comes so that I can get back to the 
ice. What a nice life we had there! 
There’s so much noise now we have come 
back.” 

Upon a similar — one of the 
sailors remarked to Dr. Nansen, ‘‘ When 
this voyage is over I’m going to take 
seven days’ good holiday ‘i home before I 
go to sea again.” 

There is no doubt that, taking the two- 
thirds of Dr. Nansen’s crew who were 


a simple nature. 


SOME 


typical Norwegian sailors, accustomed to 
the ordinary rough se afaring life, they have 
been well influenced, and have developed 
mentally, by reason of their association 
with Dr. Nansen. At all the public re- 
ceptions and dinners attended by the 
expedition they conducted themselves 
with simple dignity, and by their modesty 
and good manners they have attracted the 
respect and admiration of all. With 
reference to the remainder of the party— 
Sverdrup, Johansen, Scott Hansen, and 
Dr. Blessing—men whose previous lives 
have been passed in more fortunate cir- 
cumstances, there is also to be observed 
the same simple dignity which seems to 
characterise every member of the expedi- 
tion, from Dr. Nansen himself downwards. 
Given a simple modest character, it is not 
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difficult to understand how great is the 
influence of a leader who himself is 
manly, simple, and frank, and how much 
of his personal qualities must of necessity 
be imparted to those who look up to him 
for advice and instructions in all things. 
When congratulating Captain Sverdrup 
upon his successful voyage, I ventured to 
remark, ‘‘ Of course you will come to Eng- 
land with Dr. Nansen, to be present at 
the meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society. 

“Why? What have I to do in England?” 
he replied somewhat bluntly. ‘* Because,’ 


I replied, ‘‘ you were captain of the Fram, 
and, apart from everything else, you beat 


OF THE “ FRAM’S”’ CANINE CREW. 


the record.” “Ah!” replied Captain 
Sverdrup, with an expression of genuine 
pride and satisfaction. ‘‘ Yes, yes, we 
beat the record”; but a moment later he 
shook his head and added, ‘‘ But Z have 
nothing to do in England.” 

It is a gratifying fact that there is no 
ground for hostile criticism with regard 
to Dr. Nansen’s expedition. The entire 
enterprise is regarded as a splendid success. 
The scientific results achieved by Dr. 
Nansen are of a most valuable nature, and 
in this branch, I understand, he has attained 
a greater success than he himself even 
anticipated. Dr. Nansen is a man of 
strong views and of profound convictions. 
He has gone resolutely about his work, and 
has completely carried out the task he 
undertook. 
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AN INTERVIEW 


Wt you to meet Costaki Antho- 

poulo Pasha, the Turkish Ambas- 
sador to the Court of St. James’s, strolling 
down Bond Street you might conclude, 
from his sun-browned face and general 
deportment, he was a Yorkshire gentleman 
up in London for a holiday. 

A man approaching sixty years, he has 
spent the busiest of lives in the service of 
Turkey. But, as 
his name indicates, 
he is not a Turk, 
though born in 
Constantinople. 
He is a Greek and 
a Christian. The 
diplomatist is hid 
behind an affable, 
genial bonhomie. 
Broad-set and 
sturdy, with a mas- 
sive head, the grey 
hair cropped close 
and the white beard 
well trimmed, with 
a furrowed forehead 
and eyes that are 
alternately curious 
and credulous, he 
does not converse 
with you long be- 
fore you discover 
the man of cha- 
racter. 

When I first met 
the Pasha, and we 
sat chatting over 
our coffee and cigarettes, he giving me 
his impressions about London, and I 
giving him mine about Constantinople, 
he struck me chiefly as an amiable and 
courteous gentleman. But I well re- 
member when, one afternoon, we got 
away from mere gossip, and discussed the 
vexed question of Armenian affairs, how 
earnest and determined he was while de- 
fending the Sultan and the Ottoman Em- 
pire against the attacks made in British 
newspapers. Of course, we did not agree, 
but 1 marked the man of courage and grit, 
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IN LONDON. 


WITH COSTAKI PASHA. 


and noted some of the characteristics that 
have raised Costaki Anthopoulo from 
being a professor of languages and a 
journalist to the rank of Vizier and the 
Ambassador from the Sublime Porte to 
Britain. He is, indeed, a man of enormous 
industry. The very first night he arrived 
in London he sat down to his desk and 
wrote despatches till four o’clock in the 
morning. He 
works all night, 
and never feels 
weary. He will 
have guests at his 
house till far be- 
yond midnight, ard 
then, ringing for 
coffee and cigar- 
ettes, he will labour 
till daylight. 
Everybody knows 
the big, yellow- 
painted house at 
the corner of 
Bryanston Square, 
which has been the 
Turkish Embassy 
for the better part 
of the last half- 
century. The 
crowds of diploma- 
tists who have 
passed through the 
doors are without 
number. Abdul 
Hamid himself and 
the late Sultan Aziz 
have reclined upon the damask settees in 
the great salon des fetes, receiving the bows 
and courtesies of aristocratic London. It 
was here that Musurus Pasha, who was 
Turkish Ambassador to Great Britain for 
the long space of thirty-five years, lived, and 
only went back to Constantinople when he 
was eighty-three. It was here that Rustem 
Pasha, the late Ambassador, died last 
year. Many people remember how, in 
1882, Musurus Pasha invited all Lon- 
don to a reception; but on the very day 
fixed for the gathering, Admiral Seymour 
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commenced bombarding Alexandria, which 
caused Musurus to stick a notice up on 
the door countermanding the reception. 

Once a body of trade unionists who had 
been holding a meeting in Hyde Park 
arrived at the curious belief that the 
Turkish Ambassador would aid them in 
the reforms for which they clamoured. So 
they marched to Bryanston Square, and a 
hundred and fifty of them crowded into 
the hall of the Embassy. Musurus Pasha 
could not make out what it was all about; 
but he listened to innumerable speeches 
on progress and enlightenment, which he 
was assured was a matter in the interests 
not only of England but of all nations. 
Musurus was astonished, but courteous ; 
then when his turn came he said, ‘ Yes, 
what you want is very good indeed if your 
cause is strictly in accordance with the 
laws of the country and your duties to the 
Sovereign; but if you want me to help 

you to bring about a revolution I cannot 
listen to you. Good- day !’ 

It is interesting to recall how England 
and the Ottoman Empire became diplo- 
matically connected. Up to the reign of 
Elizabeth there had been no official 


relations between the two countries. In 
1579, however, there were three English 
merchants trading with Constantinople 


William Harborne, Edward Elbon, and 
Richard Stappey—who were anxious to 
obtain from the Sultan, Murad III., a 
commercial treaty in their favour. So 
Queen Elizabeth was approached, and she 
wrote a gracious letter to Murad, and 
Murad wrote a gracious letter to Elizabeth. 
‘They went on writing gracious letters in 
Latin, with the result that a treaty was 
drawn up and signed in 1581. It was two 
years later—namely, on March 29, 1583— 
that William Harborne, the merchant, 
arrived in Constantinople as the accredited 
Ambassador from England. From that 
time onwards this country has always been 
represented at the Sublime Porte, though 
Turkey had no resident Ambassador in 
London for a very long time. In 1791, 
however, Selim III., recognising the 
advantages of Western civilisation, and 
wanting to develop the commerce of his 
empire, sent representatives to the prin- 
cipal European Courts, limiting each 
Minister’s stay to three years, so that he 
might hasten back to his own land with 
the new ideas he had acquired. 

The first Turk that came to London as 
the resident representative of his imperial 
master was Youssouf Aghiah Effendi, who 
had been attached to the Turkish navy. 
He arrived with a secretary and two 
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attachés, one of whom was a Christian. 
Although it is only one hundred and five 
years ago since Youssouf Aghiah came 
here, his reception in London was marked 
by great splendour, the like of which we 
know nothing in these days. He travelled 
overland from Constantinople, while the 
presents sent by the Sultan to George III. 
and his Queen were so bulky,that they had 
to be brought by special ship. There 
were piles of silk and rare garments, cart- 
loads of Eastern weapons, and bunches 
of diamonds and other precious stones, to 
say nothing of six Arab horses. GeorgelIII. 
sent a coach and six to convey the Sultan’s 
representative to St. James’s Palace, and 
Youssouf Aghiah was so delighted with 
the junketings arranged to entertain him 
that he addressed a letter to the Porte 
covering fifteen foolscap pages, and setting 
out the magnificence of his reception. 
The career of his Excellency the 
present Ambassador, Costaki Anthopoulo 
Pasha, is one which would delight the 
heart of Dr. Smiles, for it is a story of 
successful determination and ability. AsI 
have said, he is a Greek, and he belongs 
to the Orthodox Greek Church. Asa boy, 
living with his parents in Constantinople, 
he was educated at Phanar, in the Greek 
school near the capital. Leaving there, 
he was for three or four years a journalist, 
until he became the first Professor of 
Greek in the Naval School of the Empire, 
and it is interesting to note he was the 
first Christian permitted to instruct in a 
Mussulman imperial school. While hold- 
ing the professorship he translated into 
Turkish the international maritime code 
of signalling. In 1865 he became Secre- 
tary and ultimately Chief Director in 
the Statistical Department, and after- 
wards he was General Secretary to the 
Ottoman Commission at the Paris Ex- 
hibition in 1867. All the time he was 
studying general law, and this led him to 
be appointed first a magistrate and then 
Vice - President of the First Instance 
Tribunal. In 1871 he passed on to the 
Appeal Court and then to the Supreme 
Court. Just before the Russo-Turkish War 
he became a member of the Committee 
for the Reform of the Empire, and took 
part in the debates of the religious 
questions concerning the Greek Church in 
Bulgaria. When the committee was dis- 
solved he was appointed a member of the 
legislative section of the Council of State, 
and later on he was nominated a Senator 
for life. In 1879, in conformity with the 
Treaty of Berlin, he was chosen by the 
Sultan to control the reforms in the 
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vilayets of Aleppo and Diarbekir, but 
owing to ill-health he resigned this post. 
Then he reached the highest legal office 
in Turkey, becoming Procurator-General 
of the Empire. He was the head of the law 
officers throughout the whole of Turkey, 
and organised the system of ‘‘ Parquet,” 
which the Porte had just introduced. For 
nine years he was Procurator-General, and 
took a conspicuous part in the drawing up 
of legislative Acts, and when the School of 
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While there he 
from writers cramp, and had 


in the Prirces Island. 
suffered 
to hasten to Vienna to consult specialists. 
But the Sultan was not content te let him 
rest, and so last year, when Rustem Pasha 
died, Anthopoulo Pasha was chosen to be 
the representative of his Sovereign in 


Great Britain. This is only a bald nar- 
rative of the steps in the Ambassador’s 
career, but I give it as a sufficient indica- 
tion that even in Turkey, which we are so 
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Faculty of Law was established in Con- 
stantinople by the present Sultan, he be- 
came the Professor of Penal Law. In 1887 
he gave up the duties of Procurator- 
General to become Governor-General of 
Crete. He was then promoted to the rank 
of Vizir, which is a civil office equivalent 
to a Marshal in military matters. The 
Sultan covered him with honours, gave him 
the Grand Cordon of the Mejidieh and the 
Grand Cordon of the Osmanieh, made him 
a Vizier, and, to show his satisfaction for 
loyal services, granted to Madame Antho- 
poulo the Grand Cordon of Chefakat. 
After a year and a half the Pasha resigned 
his Governorship, and retired to his villa 


accustomed to abuse, a man of talent can 
find his level. 

His Excellency, who speaks French 
fluently, knows English, and is thoroughly 
acquainted with the Arabic, Persian, and 
Turkish Languages, works ina large, rather 
darkly furnished room looking out upon 
Upper George Street. Near one window 
is a massive American writing - table 
covered with a mass of papers, despatches, 
reports, and letters. On the top of the 
desk is a photograph of the Ambassadress, 
while on the mantelpiece are a dozen 
photographs of members of our royal 
house. At each end of the room are 
great bookcases, from the top of which 
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and about four hundred volumes on 
international law which the Pasha has 
transferred from his magnificent library in 
Turkey. On the wall, between the two 
windows, hang a number of Oriental 
carbines, swords, and pistols, surrounding 
an old and much-polished Persian shield. 

In conversation the Ambassador has 
a quiet, easy manner, with no signs of 
Eastern impulsiveness or excitement. 
Even when we came to discuss matters on 
which he might be expected to display 
feeling, he remained passive, with a certain 
air, however, of fixed restraint which I 
could not fail to notice, showing how well 
he had his emotions under control. 

One of the first questions I put to him 
was how he, bred among an Eastern race, 
was impressed when first he came into 
contact with a Western race like the 
English. 

‘| have always,” he said, “‘ had a great 
consideration for your people, and when 
the opportunity presented itself 1 was glad 
to come to London. What strikes me most 
is the positive, practical character of the 
nation. There seems to be no waste of 
energy ; everybody appears to be eagerly 
struggling for material advantage. Per- 
haps this is carried a little too far. One 
always has the consciousness that the 
Englishman is trying to do a smart piece 
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of business—that he is trying to get the 
upper hand, the better bargain, the 
advantage. But don’t think I fail to 
appreciate your great qualities as a nation. 
I see qualities among you that I cannot 
help admiring, that have made you as 
great as you are, and first among these I 
have been struck with the great respect 
for authority and law.” 

“That,” I suggested, “is perhaps due 
to our laws and authorities being worthy 
of respect.” 

“That is not the only reason,” replied 
the Ambassador. ‘There is a deeper 
cause to be found, which is connected 
with the race and the general religious 
education of the country.” 

And after looking at me for a moment 
and rolling a cigarette his Excellency 
continued: ‘‘ You are hinting at Turkey. 
Don’t you~-think that the Sultan, who 
loves his country, is anxious to do all 
he can for its welfare? Don’t you think 
also he would be lacking in prudence if 
he adopted all the changes your papers 
clamour for? Of course he wants reform, 
but it must be gradual, not precipitant. 
In every capital in Europe the Sultan is 
having young men trained in mechanics 
and the sciences, and the Government pay 
the cost of education. At the present 
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moment there is a young man in London 
being trained in the medical profession, 
and another in engineering. They will 
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ultimately be the instructors of hosts of 
their countrymen at home. Is this, or is 
‘it not, the action of an enlightened 
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Third Secretary to the Turkish Embassy. 
Sovereign? And then do you know what 
the Sultan has done for education through- 
out his empire ? Why, Sir—and you can 
tell the English people this from me—no 
Sovereign, Eastern or Western, has ever 
done more out of his private purse for the 
spread of education than Abdul Hamid II. 
Do you know that he supports not only 
Mussulman schools but also Christian 
schools? You have been to Constan- 
tinople, and you ought to know that the 
Christians have processions there in the 
streets that your own authorities would not 
allow in Christian England.” 

After this the conversation drifted round 
to less heated subjects. 

** Will your Excellency tell me,” I asked, 
among other things, ‘‘ how English home- 
life strikes you, “compared with that in 
Turkey?” 

“That is a most interesting question, 
but it is not one I can properly answer, 
because I have not been long in your 
country. What shall.I say? *The’ im- 
pression on my mind is that family life in 
England is much more serious than in 
any other country I know. Yes, I think 
‘serious’ is the word: that is, while in other 
lands the man is above and apart from his 


family, here the man is the centre of the 
family ; and, while a stranger like myself 


finds you stiff and formal at first, I don’t 
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know any other people who, when once 
the ice is broken, are so genuinely and 
freely hospitable. Without drawing a 
comparison, I may say that your ladies are 
charming, and that they have a graceful 
dignity—a calm, dignified demeanour— 
which is rarely met with anywhere else.” 

‘* Yes,” I remarked, ‘‘I have seen your 
fashionable women enjoying themselves 
on a Friday afternoon by the Sweet Waters 
of Asia; but you have nothing like our 
Hyde Park.” 

‘“* Hyde Park is truly a wonderful open 
space, much admired by all foreigners 
who come here. Your broad streets and 
magnificent buildings are wonderful. And 
then the immense movement!  Every- 
body seems in a hurry, as though all the 
moments were precious and there was 
nothing in life but business. Yet I have 
been impressed with the silence of the 
streets, so much bustle and so much quiet- 
ness. It is remarkable!” 

The Embassy in Bryanston Square, 
where this conversation took place, is an 
English rather than a Turkish residence. 
When I visited the British Embassy at 
Constantinople there was nothing to indi- 
cate I was thousands of miles from 
London, so English-like was it in every 
way. The Turkish Embassy in this 
country is not, however, an Oriental 
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residence. With the exception of the red 
crescent and star in the roof lights of the 
entrance-hall, the Sultan’s monogram at 
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the head of the staircase, and a few 
oil paintings of three Sultans, there is 
little to suggest Turkey in the house. 
The several drawing-rooms are mag- 
nificently upholstered and decorated, 
though not quite so gorgeously as in the 
time of Musurus Pasha, who had the place 
resplendent with gilt ornaments, to be, 
however, covered over with paint by his 
successor. ‘The first drawing-room has 
pale grey panelled walls, each panel edged 
with carved floral designs. The carpet is 
bold patterned and perhaps a little too 
startling in colour for English taste. The 
furniture is all crimson, with curtains to 
match, and by the side of the windows 
are long mirrors. ‘The various ornaments 
calling for mention are two delightful 
vases from Aleppo on the white marble 
mantelpiece and a Greek vase on the 
centre table. This apartment opens into 
a room, very tastefully decorated, where 
his Excellency receives the Ambassadors 
of other Powers or members of our own 
Government. The upholstery of this 
drawing-room is charming and homelike, 
while on the wall a striking portrait of 
the present Sultan, Abdul Hamid II., is 
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to be seen, and on the left a portrait of 
the Sultan Medjid. 

The great saloon is elaborately and even 
sumptuously furnished. Its length is 
broken by pillars, so that it does not seem 
so large as it really is. The furniture, 
rather mixed in style, being Empire and 
Louis XVI., is all in damask satin. There 
aré settees and lounges in profusion, and 
at the upper end. of the saloon there. is a 
great settee describing a half-moon. The 
ceiling is adorned with gold, painted 
wreaths, and groups of bright-plumaged 
birds. Corinthian capitals stand by the 
side of the marble mantelpiece, and crystal 
chandeliers project from the walls. The 
only painting in that handsome and 
elegant room is a life-size portrait of 
Sultan Aziz. Altogether, it is one of the 
finest saloons in London. 

The Turkish Ambassador is well pleased 
with his home in England, and though he 
does not always see eye to eye with our 
Government, he has a supreme admiration 
for the English. Indeed, in our conver- 


sations he always came back to the same 
point—the qualities that have placed our 
race in the forefront of the world.—J. F. F. 





TWO 


VIEWS. 


Who dwells within a shadowed vale 
Knows only grass and tree, 

The mower’s scythe, the milkmaid’s pail, 
The streamlet flowing free; 

Of sky a slender, shining space ; 
The tiny wren, the sparrow : 


The world 


is but a little 


space, 


How narrow, oh, how narrow! 


But he who breathes keen mountain air 
Views spreading field and wood; 

There spiréd cities glisten fair, 
Here eagles find their food ; 

Above him clouds are vast and cool, 
Afar dim seas abide: 

Of rushing thoughts his soul is full, 
For earth and heaven are wide. 
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GUNPOWDER 


TREASON. 


By OSWALD ABBOTT. 


AD Robert Catesby and his noble 
company lived and worked at the 
present time they might have saved their 
necks, but they w ‘ould ‘certainly have missed 
immortality. Seeing that they did not 
manage to deliver their “terrible blow,’ 
their portion (supposing them moderns) 
would doubtless have been a long sentence, 
an early ticket-of-leave, a spasmodic yeil 
of misplaced sympathy, and speedy ob- 
livion. That is how we manage it 





glorious day in the year, the odium is 
purely formal, which, indeed, is attested 
by the gradual alteration of one of the 
rhymes chanted by the procession of effigy- 
bearers. Whereas formerly the youthful 
masqueraders sang a derisive ‘‘ Guy, Guy, 


Ei > they now in many cases soften this 
“Poor old Guy! poor old Guy!” sing- 
ing the refrain in accents of sincere 


commiseration. 
Board schools 


Perhaps the beneficent 
have exhibited Guido 
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ataLlouse which Chey had tured to consult & Swear fidelity to each ober at the back of S* demerts Ouarch, Srand. k wtih has lately 
been palld down to make way for the new nuprovements . 


nowadays when we have gunpowder or, 
rather, dynamite traitors to deal with. 
And perhaps, since oblivion is the result, 
the method is better. It is written that 
the name of the wicked shall rot, and 
certain it is that three centuries hence this 
reward will have overtaken our modern 
dynamitards. 

With the Gunpowder Conspirators of 
nearly three centuries ago the case is 
different. ‘Their memory is still green. 
It may be. objected that their memory is 
also odious, but one is tempted to think 
that in the case of one conspirator at 
least, popular feelings of detestation are 
tempered by a kind of sneaking fond- 


ness. With the juvenile portion of 
the community, at any rate, to whom 
Guy Fawkes is the occasion for one 


Fawkes in his true light as a tool of deeper 
villains: hence the tenderness. 

To the serious student of history, of 
course, Gunpowder Plot must ever remain 
detestable, although it is impossible to 
ignore the fact that the Roman Catholic 
party had been subjected to just such 
treatment as would naturally evoke a 
violent retaliation. A discussion. of the 
merits of the case is, however, far 
beyond the scope of the present article, 
which aims only at a brief statement of 
the main facts so far as these have been 
ascertained. 

Robert Catesby, the ringleader of the 
Gunpowder Conspirators, was sprung of 
an old family which had for generations 
held Ashby St. Leger’s, in Northampton- 
shire—a county in Which Radicalism 
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continues to flourish. Broken in fortune 
by the exactions of the Penal Laws, 
Catesby began to dream of insurrection. 
He could not, however, effect the com- 
bination necessary for rebellion, and 
at length he conceived the sanguinary 
project of blowing up the Parliament 
House, with King, Lords, Commons, the de- 
tested authors of the Catholic persecution. 

Catesby’s idea was not wholly original, 
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November 5 


nor was it peculiarly papistical. The 
Protestants of Antwerp had already 
“placed a whole barke of powder in 
the great street of that citty, where the 
Prince of Parma with his nobility was 
to passe,” and a conspirator in the Hague, 
for private. revenge, had plotted to blow 
up the whole Council of Holland. In 
Scotland the memory of the Kirk-of-Field 
was comparatively recent. Catesby, how- 
ever, was not particular about precedents. 
He had his idea, and he set himself to 
work to carry it out with no little ability. 

He communicated his design to his 
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friend Thomas Winter, younger brother 
of Robert Winter, of Huddington, in 
Worcestershire. Winter was horror-struck, 
but Catesby, by cunning sophistries, talked 
down his companion’s scruples. These 
confederates agreed, however, to postpone 
the execution of their purpose until they 
had solicited the Spanish King to mediate 
with King James for the relief of the 
English Catholics. With this view, 


Winter proceeded to Bergen, near Dun- 
kirk, where he met the Spanish Ambas- 
sador, Velasco, who gave him little satis- 
faction. From Bergen he accordingly 
removed to Ostend, where he met Guy 
Fawkes, a soldier of fortune who had 
served in the Netherlands. Recognising 
in Guy Fawkes qualities which might 
render him a valuable coadjutor, Winter 
induced him to return to England in his 
company, keeping secret, however, his 
actual purpose in enlisting Fawkes’ services. 

Meanwhile, at home, Catesby had not 
been idle, and had won over to his views 
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two more malcontents—Thomas Percy 
and John Wright. The four—Catesby, 
Winter, Percy, and Wright—put Fawkes 
on his trial for a little, and _ there- 
after admitted him a full member of their 
body. The confederates administered the 
oath of secrecy to each other. From 
Fawkes’ admissions it appears that this cere- 
mony took place at “‘a house in the fields 
beyond St. Clement’s Inn, where they did 
confer and agree upon the plot, and there 
they took a 
solemn oath 
and vows by 
all their force 
and power to 


execute the 
same. . .and 
in the same 


house they did 
receive the 
sacrament of 
Gerard the 
Jesuit to per- 
form their vow 
and oath of 
secrecy afore- 
said.” There 
is still in exist- 
ence a curious 
old print, re- 
produced with 
the present 
article, show- 
ing this place 
of assemblage. 
The zealous 
artist has, 
however, in- 
troduced an 
undue ‘number 
of figures for 
the occasion 
represented. 
Inthe abstract, 
however, ~ the 
limner has 
truth on his 
side, for before 
the end came 
many more were implicated in the con- 
spiracy than the five precious originals. 
The conspirators resorted also to a 
house at Lambeth, where they stored their 
combustibles, for transfer to the vault at 
Westminster. Popular tradition long de- 
clared that this house was the old manor 
of Vauxhall or “ Fawkes” Hall, but this 
story is merely an etiological myth. The 
conspirators’ ‘‘ transpontine hall” was cer- 
tainly near the river, as Vauxhall Manor 
was: but there is no evidence of its exact 





THE EYE OF PROVIDENCE. 


The first illustration which appeared in the Book of Common Prayer tn 
the Service of Thanksgiving for deliverance from the Gunpowder Plot. 
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position. It did not belong to Fawkes or 
to any of the company, but was merely 
leased for ‘“‘Mr. Catesby’s season” of 
sensational melodrama. 

Other quaint prints of the Plot, inspired by 
religious feeling and executed with a beau- 
tiful disregard for perspective, are those 
representing Guy at his nefarious work, all 
unconscious that the Eye of Providence is 
focussed on him like a beam from a _ burn- 
ing-glass. In one of the pictures, indeed, 

the focal point 
is dangerously 
near the 
powder- 
barrels. In 
the kindred 
print, again, 
the beam con- 
verges on 
Guy’s lantern ; 
an unfortunate 
connivance, 
for the print 
was the first 
which ap- 
peared in the 
Book of Com- 
mon Prayer in 
the Service of 
Thanksgiving 
for deliverance 
from the Gun- 
powder Plot. 
This Thanks- 
giving Service, 
by the way, 
was abolished 
in 1859 by an 
ordinance of 
the Queen in 
Council A 
livelier, if less 
>- reverent, ritual 
was that 
hawked about 
the streets in 
the familiar 
form of the 
broadside, 
which, with doggerel rhyme, exhorted 
generous youth to give Guya warm “send 
off.” These loyal tracts, as will be seen 
from the specimen reproduced, cost a 
halfpenny plain, one penny coloured. But 
most boys, one fancies, would have spent 
the penny on an extra cracker. 

To return to the progress of the plot. 
The five conspirators, though sworn to act, 
for a time hung fire in the forlorn hope 
that James might be influenced by 
Velasco; but the King, swayed by his 
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MEETING-PLACE OF THE CONSPIRATORS AT NEWTON HALL, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


Ministers, was not to be moved to counsels 
of leniency towards the Catholics. Seeing 
this, the conspirators hastened to the 
execution of their project. 

At this juncture Percy, in his capacity of 
gentleman pensioner, proved a most useful 
ally. His office necessitated his frequent 


attendance at Court, consequently he could 
hire a house in the vicinity of Westminster 


without exciting suspicion. A residence 


adjoining the Palace was found early in 
the spring of 1604, but Percy could not 
enter into possession until December of 
the same year. Once in, however, he and 
his fellows lost no time in commencing 
operations. On one side of the garden 
stood an old building, raised against the 
Parliament House wall. Through this 
wall they proposed to drive a mine, work- 
ing within the shelter of the outhouse, 


THE RESIDENCE OF GUY FAWKES AT LAMBETH. 
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which would screen them from curious 
observation. 

The conspirators did their work on a 
perfect system. ‘To men engaged on such 
a desperate enterprise an eight- hours’ day 
would have seemed foolishness. As a 
matter of fact, they each worked sixteen 
hours out of the twenty-four, so contriving 
that three should be constantly employed, 
while the fourth enjoyed the sleep, if not 
of the just, at least of the labouring man. 
During the day they toiled at the mine, by 
night they buried the rubbish in the garden. 
Fawkes was‘not enlisted as a sapper ; his 
duty was that of scout. No one in London 
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to pierce the wall, but a three yards’ thick- 
ness of masonry proved a tough nut for 
amateur labourers to crack. ‘They per- 
severed, however, until one day they were 
alarmed by a noise overhead. This, 
Fawkes ascertained, proceeded from a 
cellar under the House of Lords, which 
would shortly be unoccupied. This dis- 
covery led to an entire change of the 
conspirators’ plans. 

The mine was abandoned, and Fawkes, 
acting for his pretended master, hired the 
empty cellar, into which thirty-six barrels 
of gunpowder were secretly introduced, 
over which were deposited large stones, 
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knew the foreign free-lance, so he was 
able to give himself out as the servant of 
Percy ; and as plain “‘ Johnson” he kept 
close watch about the house. At the end 
of a fortnight Fawkes brought word that 
Parliament was prorogued till Oct. 3, so 
for Christmas-time the conspirators separ- 
ated to their homes, agreeing to hold no 
communication with each other. 

They resumed their labour with an aug- 
mented force, the additions being John 
Wright’s brother Christopher and Winter’s 
brother Robert. Later still they enlisted 
Thomas Bates. Difficulties now began to 
beset them. At a certain depth, water 
poured into the mine, rendering it impos- 
sible to penetrate below the foundation of 
the house. There was nothing for it but 


bars of iron, furniture, and a quantity of 
faggots. This done, the confederates 
separated until September, agreeing to 
meet a few days before the opening of 
Parliament. The intervening time was 
filled up with intrigue at home and abroad, 
with a view to securing aid for the Catholic 
party, when the decisive blow should be 
struck at the heads of the realm. To their 
chagrin, however, Parliament was again 
prorogued from October to Nov. 5, 1605. 
This fortunate prorogation was the 
beginning of the end. Hitherto the secret 
had been well kept, but now two other 
conspirators were to be added to the 
number, and through one of these the 
plot was to be discovered. The cause 
of their enlistment was lack of money. 
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Catesby’s purse was empty; none of the 
others had any means. ‘The day of the 
explosion must not find the conspirators 
penniless, if their act was successfully 
to inaugurate a revolution. Accordingly 

Catesby inveigled into his net Sir E verard 
Digby. a young man of fortune, and 
Francis Tresham, who had lately come 
into a large property in Northamptonshire. 
Digby promised one thousand five hundred 
pounds, Tresham two thousand. But 
although Tresham had the money, he had 
neither the daring nor the fidelity neces- 
sary for the desperate enterprise on hand. 
No sooner was his aid 
obtained than Catesby was 
assailed with misgivings, 
destined to prove only too 
well founded. Tresham, 
there is no doubt, set 
himself to the laudable 
task of disorganising the 
conspiracy. 

It was through Tresham, 
indeed, that Lord Mont- 
eagle received at his 
country seat at Hoxton 
the famous anonymous 
warning, which, so to 
speak, blew up the Gun- 
powder Plot. The mis- 
sive, begging his Lordship 
to ‘“‘devyse some exscuse 
to shift of youer attend- 
ance at this parleament,” 
concludes with a pious 
wish that God would give 
him grace to make good 
use of it, That he was 
granted this grace the 
sequel showed. 

News of the letter 
having been carried to 
Winter, that conspirator 
and Catesby had a trying interview with 
Tresham, who rebutted their charges of 
perfidy so stoutly that they were constrained 
to spare him, although they were prepared, 
at the least sign of conscious guilt, to strike 
him down. The meeting took place at 
Enfield Chase, whence the plotters returned 
to town, and at once sent Fawkes to examine 
the cellar. Nothing had been tampered 
with, so they concluded that the mine was 
still undiscovered. Fawkes undertook to 
visit the cellar every day until the fatal 
Fifth. 

Meanwhile the King returned to London; 
thereupon the letter was laid before him. 
In his writings, James claims the credit of 
having been the first to discover its true 
import. This, his flatterers declared, was 
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accomplished by “ divine illumination,” 
said illumination being, of course, the 
astuteness of Cecil, who had not only 
accurately divined the projected illumin- 
ation, but had, by cunningly forbidding 
any search in the Parliament House cellars, 
completely deceived the conspirators. 
After the King’s deliberations, however, 
Catesby and his crew were informed by 
Tresham that the existence of the mine 
was known to the Ministers. For atime 
they meditated flight, but Percy, whom 
Até seemed now to be hurrying to his 
doom, prevailed on them to persevere. 
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THE ANONYMOUS LETTER TO LORD MONTEAGLE. 


These infatuated men were to receive yet 
another warning. On the night of Nov. 4, 
Suffolk, the Lord Chamberlain, made his 
customary round of the Parliament House, 
in company with Lord Monteagle. Enter- 
ing the conspirators’ cellar they found 
Fawkes in his assumed character of Percy’s 
servant. “Your master has laid in 
abundant fuel,” remarked Monteagle 
meaningly, fixing his eye on Fawkes; 
but the hint was lost. Guy was deter- 
mined to stick to his post, and, if need 
were, to perish in the projected untimely 
dissolution 

In the small hours of the morning of 
the Fifth of November Guy chanced to 
open the door of the vault leading out 
into the street. Immediately he was 
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seized by Sir Thomas Knevett, a magis- 
trate of Westminster, who, aided by a 
party of soldiers, carried the prisoner, 
booted, cloaked, and spurred, and with 
tell-tale matches in his pockets, to White- 
hall, where at four o’clock the King sat to 
hear the case. 

The subsequent events need not be 
dwelt on in detail. The other conspirators, 
after a despairing effort to begin the insur- 
rection in the country, were taken or 
killed. _ Their last stand was made at 
Holbeach Manor, in Staffordshire, where 





‘¢ REMEMBER, REMEMBER, THE FIFTH OF NOVEMBER!” 
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From the contemporary pamphlet de- 
scribing the executions this is very clear. 
‘Last of all,” it says, ‘came the great 
devil of all, Guy Fawkes.” 

From that time forward, on every succeed- 
ing Fifth of November, Guy’s memory has 
been duly celebrated. The festival, in 
these prosaic days, is not what it was. 
Formerly two hundred cartloads of fuel 
would be consumed on the Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields bonfires, while as many as thirty 
Guys would dangle from thirty gibbets. 
The butchers of Clare Market, too, used 
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From a Print Published in 1805. 


Catesby, Percy, and the two Wrights, 
after a desperate resistance, were slain. 
The rest, after prolonged examinations, 
were executed with every circumstance of 
brutality in St. Paul’s Churchyard on 
Jan. 30 and 31,1606. Torture was employed 
to wring from the conspirators admissions 
that might implicate the -Jesuits.. Fawkes, 
previous to the apprehension of his con- 
federates, was racked to extremity, but 
without result. How hideous his suffer- 
ings must have been is proved by the 
specimens, still extant, of his signature 
before and after torture. Against him, 
although he was not the ringleader, the 
chief odium of the populace was directed. 


to be specially zealous in celebrating 
the great deliverance. At Oxford the 
Fifth used to be the maddest night of 
the year, but the great town-and-gown 
fight is now a thing of the past, and a 
few squibs at most attest undergraduate 
loyalty. The Church no longer specially 
observes the day, nor is it now a general 
holiday, so that the body of citizens pay it 
but little heed. So long as fireworks are 
to be had, however, the smaller fry will, in 
the words of their own ditty, ‘see no 
reason why Gunpowder Treason should 
ever be forgot.’ To them such for- 
getfulness would be a sadder treason 
than all. 


The Dream-Cown ¢ the 
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FTER arranging the Egyptian and 
Mexican pottery so as to contrast 
agreeably with the Dutch and the German 
beer-mugs on the top of the bookcase that 
ran along one wall of the sitting-room, 
Cosmo Waynflete went back into the bed- 
room and took from a half-empty trunk the 
little cardboard boxes in which he kept 
the collection of playing-cards and of all 
manner of outlandish equivalents for these 
simple instruments of fortune, picked up 
here and there during his two or three 
years of dilettante travelling in strange 
countries. At the same time he brought 
out a Japanese crystal ball, which he stood 
upon its silver tripod, placing it on a little 
table in one of the windows on each side 
of the fireplace, and there the rays of the 
westering sun lighted it up at once into 
translucent loveliness. 

The returned wanderer looked out of the 
window and saw on one side the graceful 
and vigorous tower of the Madison Square 
Garden, with its Diana turning’ in the 
December wind, while in the other 
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direction he could look 

down on the frozen paths 

of Union Square, only 

a block distant, but as 

far below him almost as 

though he was gazing down 

from a balloon. Then he 

stepped back into the sitting- 

room itself, and noted the 

comfortable furniture and the 

wood fire crackling in friendly 

fashion on the hearth, and 

his own personal belongings 

scattered here and there as 

though they were settling 

themselves for a stay. Having 

arrived from Europe only that 

morning, he could not but 

hold himself lucky to have 

found these rooms taken for him by the old 

friend to whom he had announced his 

return, and with whom he was to eat his 

Christmas dinner that evening.» He had 

not been on shore for more than six or 

seven hours; and yet the most of his odds 

and ends were unpacked and already in 

place, as though they belonged in this new 

abode. It was true that he had toiled 

unceasingly to accomplish this; and as he 

stood there in his shirt-sleeves admiring 

the result of his labours, he was conscious 

also that his muscles were fatigued, and 

that the easy-chair before the fire opened 
its arms temptingly. 

He went again into the bed-room and 
took from one of his many trunks a long, 
loose garment of pale grey silk. Appar- 
ently this beautiful robe was intended to 
serve as a dressing-gown, and as such 
Cosmo Waynflete utilised it immediately. 
The ample folds fell softly about him, and 
the rich silk itself seemed to be soothing 
to his limbs, so delicate was its fibre and 
so carefully had it been woven. Around 
the full skirt there was embroidery of 
threads of gold, and again on the open 
and flowing sleeves. With the skilful 
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freedom of Japanese art the pattern of 
this decoration seemed to suggest the 
shrubbery about a spring, for there were 
strange plants with huge leaves broadly 
outlined by the golden threads, and in the 
midst of them water was seen bubbling 
from the earth and lapping gently over the 
edge of the fountain. As the returned 
wanderer thrust his arms into this dressing- 
gown with its symbolic embroidery on the 
skirt and the sleeves, he remembered 
distinctly the dismal day when he had 
bought it in a little curiosity-shop in 
Nuremberg; and as he fastened across 
his chest one by one the loops of silken 
cord to the three coins which served as 
buttons down the front of the robe, he 
recalled also the time and the place where 
he had picked up each of these pieces of 
gold and silver, one after another. The 
first of them was a Persian daric, which 
he had purchased from a dealer on the 
Grand Canal in Venice; and the second 
was a Spanish peso struck under Philip II. 
at Potosi, which he had found in a stall on 
the embankment of the Quai Voltaire in 
Paris; and the third was a York shilling, 
which he had bought from the man who 
had turned it up in ploughing a field that 
sloped to the Hudson near Sleepy Hollow. 

Having thus wrapped himself in this 
unusual dressing- gown, with its unex- 
pected buttons of gold and silver, Cosmo 
Waynflete went back into the front room. 
He dropped into the arm-chair before the 
fire. It was with a smile of physical 
satisfaction that he stretched out his feet 
to the hickory blaze. 

The afternoon was drawing on ; and in 
New York the sun sets early on Christ- 
mas Day. The red rays shot into the 
window almost horizontally, and they 
filled the crystal globe with a curious 
light. Cosmo Waynflete lay back in his 
easy chair, with his Japanese robe about 
him, and gazed intently at the beautiful 
ball which seemed like a bubble of air 
and water. His mind went back to the 
afternoon in April two years before, when 
he had found that crystal sphere in a 
Japanese shop within sight of the incom- 
parable Fugiyama. 


1D. 


As he peered into its transparent depths, 
with his vision focussed upon the spot of 
light where the rays of the setting sun 
touched it into flame, he was but little 
surprised to discover that he could make 
out tiny figures in the crystal. For the 
moment this strange thing seemed to 
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him perfectly natural. And the move- 
ments of these little men and women 
interested him so much that the fixity of 
his gaze was intensified. And so it was 
that in a few minutes he saw with no 
astonishment that he was one of the 
group himself—he himself in the rich and 
stately attire of a samurai. From the 
instant that Cosmo Waynflete discovered 
himself among the people whom he saw 
moving before him, as his eyes were 
fastened on the illuminated dot in the 
transparent ball, he ceased to see them as 
little figures, and he accepted them as 
of the full stature of man. This increase 
in their size was no more a source of 
wonderment to him than it had been to 
discern himself in the midst of them. 
He accepted both of these marvellous 
things without question—indeed, with no 
thought at all that they were in any way 
peculiar or abnormal. Not only this, but 
thereafter he seemed to have transferred 
his personality to the Cosmo Waynflete 
who was a Japanese samurai, and to have 
abandoned entirely the Cosmo Waynflete 
who was an American traveller and who 
had just returned to New York that 
Christmas morning. So completely did 
the Japanese identity dominate that the 
existence of the American identity was 
wholly unknown to him. It was as though 
the American had gone to sleep in New 
York at the end of the nineteenth century, 
and had waked a Japanese in Nippon in 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
With his sword by his side—a Murimasa 
blade, likely to bring bad luck to the 
wearer sooner or later—he had walked 
from his own house in the quarter of 
Kioto which is called Yamashina to the 
quarter which is called Yoshiwara, a place 
of ill-repute, where dwell women of evil 
life, and where roysterers and drunkards 
come by night. He knew that the sacred 
duty of avenging his master’s death had 
led him to cast off his faithful wife so that 
he might pretend to riot in debauchery at 
the Three Sea Shores. The fame of his 
shameful doings had been spread abroad, 
and it must soon come to the ears of the 
man whom he had wished to take unawares. 
Now he was lying prone in the street, 
seemingly sunk in a drunken slumber, so 
that men might see him and carry the 
news to thé treacherous assassin of his 
beloved master. As he lay there that 
afternoon, he revolved in his mind the 
devices he should use to make away with 
his enemy when the hour might be ripe 
at last for the accomplishment of his holy 
revenge. To himself he called the roll, of 
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his fellow-ronins, now biding their time, 
as he was, and ready always to obey his 
orders and to follow his lead to the death 
when at last the sun should rise on the 
day of vengeance. 

So he gave no heed to the scoffs and 
jeers of those who passe -d along the street, 
laughing him to scorn as they beheld him 
lying there in a stupor from excessive 
drink at that inordinate hour of the day. 
And among those who came by at last was 
a man from Satsuma, who was moved to 
voice the reproaches of all that saw this 
sorry sight. 

“Ts not this Oishi Kura- “no- Suké ?” said 
the man from Satsuma, ‘‘who was a 
Councillor of Asano Takumi-no- Kami, 
and who, not having the heart to avenge 
his lord, gives himself up to women and 
wine? See how he lies drunk in the 
public street! Faithless beast! Fool and 
craven! Unworthy of the name of a 
samurai!” 

And with that the man from Satsuma 
trod on him as he lay there and spat upon 
him, and went away indignantly. The 
spies of Kétsuké-no-Suké heard what the 
man from Satsuma had said, and they saw 
how he had spurned the prostrate samurai 
with his foot ; and they went their way to 
report to their master that he need no 
longer have any fear of the councillors of 
Asano Takumi-no- Kami. All this the 
man, lying prone in the dust of the street, 
noted; and it made his heart glad, for 
then he made sure that the day was soon 
coming when he could do his duty at last 
and take vengeance for the death of his 
master 


III. 


He lay there longer than he knew, and the 
twilight settled down at last, and the 
evening stars came out. And then after 
a while and by imperceptible degrees, 
Cosmo Waynflete became conscious that 
the scene had changed, and that he had 
changed with it. He was no longer in 
Japan but in Persia. He was no longer 
lying like a drunkard in the street of a 
city, but slumbering like a weary soldier 
in a little oasis by the side of a spring in 
the midst of a sandy desert. He was 
asleep, and his faithful horse was unbridled 
that it might crop the grass at will. 

The air was hot and thick, and the 
leaves of the slim tree above him were 
never stirred by a wandering wind. Yet 
now and again there came from the dark- 
ness a faintly fetid odour. The evening 
wore on and still he slept, until at length 
in the silence of the night a strange huge 
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creature wormed its way stealthily out of its 
lair amid the trees, and drew near the 
sleeping man to devour him fiercely. But 
the horse neighed vehemently, and beat 
the ground with his hoofs and waked 
his master. Then the hideous monster 
vanished, and the man, aroused from his 
sleep, saw nothing, although the evil smell 
still lingered in the sultry atmosphere. 
He lay “down again once more, thinking 
that for once his steed had given a false 
alarm. Again the grisly dragon drew 
nigh, and again the courser notified its 
rider, and again the man could make out 
nothing in the darkness of the night ; and 
again he was well-nigh stifled by the foul 
emanation that trailed in the wake of the 
misbegotten creature. He rebuked his 
horse, and laid him down once more. 

A third time the dreadful beast ap- 
proached, and a third time the faithful 
charger awoke its angry master. But there 
came the breath of a gentle breeze, so 
that the man did not fear to fill his lungs ; 
and there was a vague light in the heavens 
now, so that he could dimly discern his 
mighty enemy; and at once he girded 
himself for the fight. The scaly monster 
came full at him with dripping fangs, its 
mighty body thrusting forward its huge 
and hideous. head. The man met the 
attack without fear, and smote the beast 
full on the crest, but the blow rebounded 
from its coat of mail. 

Then the favourite horse sprang forward 
and bit the dreadful creature full upon the 
neck, and tore away the scales, so that its 
master’s sword could pierce the armoured 
hide. So the man was able to dissever the 
ghastly neck, and thus slay the monstrous 
dragon. The blackness of night wrapped 
him about once more as he fell on his 
knees and gave thanks for his victory, and 
the wind died away again. 


IV. 
Only a few minutes after—so it seemed to 
him, at least, Cosmo Waynflete became 
doubtfully aware of another change of time 
and place er transformation of 
his own being. He knew himself to be 
alone once more, and even without his 
trusty charger. Again he found himself 
groping in the dark. But in a little while 
there was a faint radiance of light; and at 
last the moon came out from behind a 
tower. Then he saw that he was not by 
the roadside in Japan, or in the desert in 
Persia, but now in some unknown city of 
Southern Europe, where the architecture 
was Hispano-Moresque. By the silver rays 
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of the moon he was able to make out the 
beautiful design damascened upon the 
blade of the sword which he held now in 
his hand, ready drawn for self-defence. 

Then he heard hurried footfalls down 
the empty street, and a man rushed around 
the corner, pursued by two others, who 
had also weapons in their hands. For the 
moment Cosmo Waynflete was a Spaniard, 
and to him it was a point of honour to aid 
the weaker party. He cried to the fugitive 
to pluck up heart and to withstand the 
enemy stoutly. But the hunted man fled 
on, and after him went one of the two 
pursuers—a tall, thin fellow, with a long 
black cloak streaming behind him as he 
ran. 

The other of the two, a handsome lad, 
with fair hair, came to a halt and crossed 
swords with Cosmo, and soon showed 
himself to be skilled in the art of fence. 
So violent was the young fellow’s attack 
that in the ardour of self-defence Cosmo 
ran the boy through the body before he 
had time to hold his hand or even to 
reflect. 

The lad toppled over sideways. ‘Oh! 
my mother!” he cried; and in a second 
he was dead. While Cosmo bent over the 
body hasty footsteps again echoed along 
the silent thoroughfare. Cosmo peered 
around the corner, and by the struggling 
moonbeams he could see that it was the 
tall, thin fellow in the black coat, who was 
returning with half a score of retainers, all 
armed, and some of them bearing torches. 

Cosmo turned and fled swiftly, but, 
being a stranger in the city, he soon lost 
himself in its tortuous streets. Seeing a 
light in a window, and observing a vine 
that trailed from the balcony before it, he 
climbed up boldly and found himself face 
to face with a grey-haired lady, whose 


visage was beautiful and kindly and 
noble. In a few words he told her his 
plight and besought sanctuary. She 


listened to him in silence with exceeding 
courtesy of manner, as though she were 
weighing his words before making up 
her mind. She raised the lamp on her 
table and let its beams fall on_ his 
lineaments. And she still made no answer 
to his appeal. 

There came a glare of torches in the 
street below and a knocking at the door. 
Then at last the old lady came to a reso- 
lution: she lifted the tapestry at the head 
of her bed and told him to bestow himself 
there. No sooner was he hidden than the 
tall, thin man in the long black coat 
entered hastily. He greeted the elderly 
lady as his aunt, and he told her that her 
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son had been set upon by a stranger in the 
street and had been slain. She gave a 
great cry and never took her eyes from his 
face. Then he said that a servant had seen 
an unknown man climb to the balcony of 
her house. What if this were the assassin 
of herson? The blood left her face, and 
she clutched at the table behind her as she 
gave orders to have the house searched. 

When the room was empty at last, she 
went to the head of the bed, and bade the 
man concealed there to come forth and to 
be gone, but to cover his face, that she 
might not be forced to know him again. 
So saying, she dropped on her knees 
before a crucifix, while he slipped out 
of the window again, and down to the 
deserted street. 

He sped to the corner, and turned it 
undiscovered, and breathed a sigh of relief 
and of regret. He kept on steadily, gliding 
stealthily along in the shadows until he 
found himself at the city gate as the bell 
of the cathedral tolled the hour of midnight. 


V. 

How it was that he passed through the 
gate he could not declare with precision, 
for seemingly a mist had settled about 
him. Yet a few minutes later he saw that 
in some fashion he must have got beyond 
the walls of the town, for he recognised 
the open country all around. And, oddly 
enough, he now discovered himself to be 
astride a bony steed. He could not say 
what manner of horse it was he was riding, 
but he felt sure that it was not the faithful 
charger that had saved his life in Persia 
once upon a time, in days long gone by as 
it seemed to him then. He was not in 
Persia now—of that he was certain; nor 
in Japan again, nor in the Spanish Penin- 
sula. Where he was he did not know. 

In the dead hush of midnight he could 
hear the barking of a dog on the opposite 
shore of a dusky and indistinct waste of 
waters that spread itself far below him. 
The night grew darker and darker, the 
stars seemed to sink deeper in the sky, 
and driving clouds occasionally hid them 
from his sight. He had never felt so 
lonely and dismal. In the centre of the 
road stood an enormous tulip-tree ; its 
limbs were gnarled and fantastic, large 
enough to form trunks for ordinary trees, 
twisting down almost to the earth, and 
rising again into the air. As he ap- 
proached this fearful tree he thought he 
saw something white hanging in the midst 
of it, but on looking more narrowly he 
perceived it was a place where it had been 
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scathed by lightning and the white wood 
lay bare. About two hundred yards from 
the tree a small brook crossed the road, 
and as he drew near he beheld—on the 
margin of this brook, and in the dark 
shadow of the grove—something huge, 
misshapen, black, and towering. It stirred 
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a bound stood in the middle of the road. 
He appeared to be a horseman of large 
dimensions and mounted on a black horse 
of powerful frame. Having no relish for 


this strange midnight companion, Cosmo 
Waynflete urged on his steed in hopes 
of leaving the apparition behind; but 


SHE DROPPED ON HER KNEES BEFORE A CRUCIFIX, WHILE HE SLIPPED OUT OF THE WINDOW. 


not, but seemed gathered up in the gloom 
like some gigantic monster ready to spring 
upon the traveller. 

He demanded in stammering accents, 
‘Who are you?” He received no reply. 
He repeated his demand in a still more 
agitated voice. Still there was no answer. 
And then the shadowy object of alarm put 
itself in motion, and, with a scramble and 


the stranger quickened his horse also 
to an equal pace. And when the first 
horseman pulled up, thinking to lag 
behind, the second did likewise. There 
was something in the moody and dogged 
silence of this pertinacious companion 
that was mysterious and appalling. It 
was soon fearfully accounted for. On 
mounting a rising ground which brought 
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the figure of his fellow-traveller against 
the sky, gigantic in height and muffled in 
a cloak, he was horror-struck to discover 
the stranger was headless. But his horror 
was still more increased in observing that 
the head, which should have rested on the 
shoulders, was carried before the body on 
the pommel of the saddle. 

The terror of Cosmo Waynflete rose to 
desperation, and he spurred his steed 
suddenly in the hope of giving his weird 
companion the slip. But the headless 
horseman started full jump with him. His 
own horse, as though possessed by a 
demon, plunged headlong down the hill. 
He could hear, however, the black steed 
panting and blowing close behind him; 
he even fancied that he felt the hot breath 
of the pursuer. When he ventured at last 
to cast a look behind, he saw the goblin 
rising in the stirrups, and in the very act 
of hurling at him the grisly head. He 
fell out of the saddle to the ground, and 
the black steed and the goblin rider passed 
by him like a whirlwind. 


Vi. 
How long he lay there by the roadside 
stunned and motionless he could not 
guess, but when he came to himself at 
last the sun was already high in the 
heavens. He discovered himself to be 
reclining on the tall grass of a pleasant 
graveyard which surrounded a. little 
country church in the outskirts of a 
pretty little village. It was in the early 
summer, and the foliage was green over 
his head as the boughs swayed gently 
to and fro in the morning breeze. ‘The 
birds were singing gaily as they flitted 
about above him; the bees hummed 
along from flower to flower. At last, so 
it seemed to him, he had come into a 
land of peace and quiet, where there was 
rest and comfort and where no man need 
go in fear of his life. It was a country 
where vengeance was not a duty and 
where midnight combats were not a 
custom. He found himself smiling as he 
thought that a grisly dragon and a goblin 
rider would be equally out of place in 
this laughing landscape. 

Then the bell in the steeple of the 
little church began to ring merrily, and 
he rose to his feet in expectation. All 
of a sudden the knowledge came to him 
why it was that they were ringing. He 
wondered then why the coming of the 
bride was thus delayed. He knew himself 
to be a lover with life opening brightly 
before him, and the world seemed to him 








sweeter than before and 
beautiful. 

Then at last the girl whom he loved 
with his whole heart and who had promised 
to marry him appeared in the distance, and 
he thought he had never seen her look 
more lovely. As he beheld his bridal 
party approaching he slipped into the 
church to await her at the altar. The sun- 
shine fell upon the portal and made a halo 
about the girl’s head as she crossed the 
threshold. 

But even when the bride stood by his 
side and the clergyman had begun the 
solemn service of the church the bells 
kept on, and soon their chiming became a 
clangour, louder and sharper and more 
insistent. 


ever more 


Wiss 
So clamorous and so persistent was the 
ringing that Cosmo Waynflete was roused 
at last. He found himself suddenly stand- 
ing on his feet, with his hand clutching 
the back of the chair in which he had 
been sitting before the fire when the rays 
of the setting sun had touched the crystal 
ball with flame. The sun had set long ago 
and the room was dark, for it was lighted 
now only by the embers of the burnt-out 
fire; and the electric bell was ringing 
steadily as though the man outside the door 
had resolved to waken the Seven Sleepers. 

Then Cosmo Waynflete was wide awake 
again; and he knew where he was once 
more—not in Japan, not in Persia, not in 
Lisbon, not in Sleepy Hollow, but here in 
New York, in his own room, before his 
own fire. He opened the door at once 
and admitted his friend, Paul Stuyvesant. 

“‘It isn’t dinner-time, is it ?” he asked. 
‘“‘T’m not late,am I? The fact is, I’ve 
been asleep.” 

“It is so good of you to confess that,” 
his friend answered laughing ; “‘ although 
the length of time you kept me waiting 
and ringing might have led me to suspect 
it. No, you are not late, and it is not 
dinner-time. I’ve come around to have 
another little chat with you before dinner, 
that’s all.” 

“Take this 





chair, old man,” said 
Cosmo, as he threw another hickory 
stick on the fire. Then he lighted the 
gas and sat down by the side of his friend. 

“This chair is comfortable, for a 
fact,” Stuyvesant declared, stretching 
himself out luxuriously. ‘No wonder 
you went to sleep. What did you dream 
of? Strange places you had seen in your 
travels or the homely scenes of your 
native land ?” 
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Waynflete looked at his friend for a 
moment without answering the question. 
He was startled as he recalled the extra- 
ordinary series of adventures which had 


sleep our natural and healthy egotism is 
absolutely unrestrained. It doesn’t make 
any matter where the scene is laid or 
whether the play is a comedy or a tragedy, 


THE SUNSHINE FELL UPON THE PORTAL AND MADE A HALO ABOUT THE GIRL’S HEAD. 


fallen to his lot since he had fixed his 
gaze on the crystal ball. It seemed to 
him as though he had been whirled 
through space and through time. 
‘*] suppose every man is always the hero 
of his own dreams,” he began doubtfully. 
**Of course,” his friend returned; ‘in 


the dreamer has always the centre of the 
stage with the calcium light turned full 
on him.” 

““That’s just it,” Waynflete went on; 
*‘this dream of mine makes me feel as if 
I were an actor, and as if I had been 
playing many parts one after the other in the 
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swiftest succession. ‘They are not familiar 
to me, and yet I confess to a vague feeling 
of unoriginality. It is as though I were 
a plagiarist of adventure, if that be a 
possible supposition. I have just gone 
through these startling situations myself, 
and yet I’m sure that they have all of 
them happened before, although perhaps 
not to any one man. _ Indeed, no one 
man could have had all these adventures 
of mine, because I see now that I have 
been whisked through the centuries and 
across the hemispheres with a suddenness 
possible only in dreams. Yet all my 
experiences seem some -how second-hand, 
and not really my own.” 


“Picked up here and there, like your 
bric-a-brac ?” suggested Stuyvesant. ‘ But 


what are those alluring adventures of yours 
that stretched through the ages and across 
the continents ?’ 

Then, knowing how fond his friend was 
of solving mysteries, and how proud he 
was of his skill in this art, Cosmo Waynflete 

narrated his dream as it has been set down 
in these pages. 

When he had made an end, Paul 
Stuyvesant’s first remark was, ‘‘1’m sorry I 
happened along just then and waked you 
up before you had time to get married.’ 


His second remark followed half a 
minute later. 
**T see how it was,” he said: ‘‘ you were 


sitting in this chair and looking at that 
crystal ball, which ree the level rays 
of the setting sun, I suppose? Then it is 
plain enough—you hypnotised yourself!” 
‘I’ve heard that ‘such a thing is pos- 
” responded Cosmo. 
Possible ?” Stuyvesant returned. “It 
is certain! But what is more curious is 
the new way in which you combined your 
self-hypnotism with crystal-gazing. “You 
have heard of scrying, i suppose ?” 
“You mean the practice of looking into 
a drop of water or a crystal ball, or any- 
thing of that sort,” said Cosmo, “and of 
seeing things in it—of seeing people 
moving about ?” 

“«'That’s just what I do mean,” 
returned. ‘ And that’s just what you have 
been doing. You fixed your gaze on the 
ball, and so hypnotise d yourself ; and then, 
in the intensity of your vision, you were 
able to see figures in the crystal, with one 
of which visualised emanations you imme- 
diately identified yourself. That’s easy 
enough, I think. “But I don’t see w hat 
sugge ested to you your separate experiences 
I recognise them, of course——” 

“You recognise them 7” 
flete in wonder. 


sible 


“ec 


his friend 





cried Wayn- 








“I can tell you where you borrowed 
every one of your adventures, ” Stuyvesant 
replied. ‘ But what I’d like to know now 
is what suggested to youjust those characters 
and situations, and not others also stored 
away in your subconsciousness.” 

So saying, he began to look about the 
room. 

My  subconsciousness ? repeated 
Waynflete. ‘‘ Have I ever been a samurai 
in my subconsciousness ?” 

Paul Stuyvesant looked at Cosmo Wayn- 
flete for nearly a minute without reply. 
Then all the answer he made was to say, 


“That’s a queer dressing- gown you 
have on.” 

“It is time I took it off,” said the 
other, suiting the action to the word. “ It 


is a beautiful specimen of weaving, isn’t 
it? I call it the dream-gown of the 
Japanese ambassador, for although I 
bought it in a curiosity-shop in Nurem- 


berg, it was once, I really believe, the 
slumber-robe of an Oriental envoy.” 
Stuyvesant took the silken garment 


from his friend’s hand. 

“Why did the Japanese ambassador 
sell you his dream-gown in a Nuremberg 
curiosity shop ?” he ‘asked. 

‘He didn’t,” Waynflete explained. “I 
never saw the ambassador, and neither 
did the old German lady who kept the 
shop. She told me she bought it from a 
Japanese acrobat who was out of an 
engagement and desperately hard up. But 
she told me also that the acrobat had told 
her that the. garment had belonged to an 
ambassador, who had given it to him as a 
reward of his skill, and that he never 
would have parted with it if he had not 
been dead-broke.” 

Stuyvesant held the robe up to the light 
and inspected the embroidery on the skirt 
of it. 

“Yes.” he said at last, “this would 
account for it, I suppose. This bit here 
is probably meant to suggest ‘the well 
where the head was washed ’—see ?” 

“I see that those lines may be meant 
to represent the outline of a spring of 
water, but I don’t see what that has to do 
with my dream,” Waynflete answered. 

“Don’t you?” Stuyvesant returned. 
“Then I’ll show you. You had on this 
silk garment embroidered here with an 
outline of the well in which was washed 
the head of Kétsuké-no-Suké—the man 





whom the Forty-seven Ronins killed. You 
know the story ?” 

“IT read it in Japan, but began 
Cosmo. 

“You had that story stored away in 
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your subconsciousness,” interrupted his 
friend. ‘And when you hynotised your- 
self by peering into the crystal ball, this 
embroidery it was which suggested to you 
to see yourself as the hero of the tale— 
Oishi Kura-no-Suké, the chief of the Forty- 
Seven Ronins, the faithful follower who 
avenged his master by pretending to be 
vicious and dissipated—just like Brutus 


and Lorenzaccio—until the enemy was off 


his guard and open to attack.” 

‘‘I think I do recall the tale of ‘ The 
Forty-seven Ronins,’ but only very vaguely,’ 
said the hero of the dream. “For all I 
know I may have had the 
Oishi Kura-no-Suké laid on the shelf some- 
where in my subconsciousness, as you 
want me to believe. But how about my 
Persian dragon and my Iberian noble- 
woman ?” 

Paul Stuyvesant was examining the 
dream-gown of the Japanese ambassador 
with minute care. Suddenly he said, 
‘“*Oh!” and then he looked up at Cosmo 
Waynflete and asked, ‘‘ What are these 
buttons ? They seem to be old coins.” 

“They are old coins,” the other 
answered. ‘‘It was a fancy of mine to 
utilise them on that Japanese dressing- 
gown. ‘They are all different, 
The first is > 

‘ Persian, 
vesant. 

“Tea,” 


Persian 


you see. 


isn’t it?” 


interrupted Stuy- 


“t isa 
second is a 
Potosi under 
And the 


Waynflete explained, 
daric. And the 
Spanish peso, struck at 
Philip II. for use in America. 
third is a York shilling, one of the coins 
in circulation here in New York at the 
time of the Revolution. I got that one, 
in fact, from the farmer who ploughed it 
up in a field at Tarrytown, near Sunnyside.” 

““Then there are three of your adven- 
tures accounted for, Cosmo, and easily 
enough,” Paul commented with obvious 
satisfaction at his own explanation. “‘ Just 
as the embroidery on the silk here sug- 
gested to you after you had hypnotised 
yourself that you were the chief of the 
Forty-seven Ronins, so this first coin here 
in turn suggested to you that you were 
Rustem, the hero of the ‘ Epic of Kings.’ 
You have read the ‘ Shah-Nameh’ ?’ 

“I remember Firdausi’s poem after a 
fashion only,” Cosmo answered. ‘* Was 
not Rustem a Persian Hercules, so to 
speak ?” 

“That’s it precisely,” the other 
responded, ‘‘and he had seven labours to 
perform ; and you dreamed the third of 
them, the slaying of the grisly dragon. 
For my own part I think I should have 
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preferred the fourth of them—the meeting 
with the lovely enchantress—but that’s 
neither here nor there.” 

‘“It seems to me I do recollect some- 
thing about that fight of Rustem and the 
strange beast. The faithful horse’s name 
was Rakush, wasn’t it?” asked Waynflete. 

“If you can recollect the ‘ Shah- 
Nameh,’ ” Stuyvesant pursued, ‘‘no doubt 
you can recall also Beaumont and 
Fletchers ‘Custom of the Country’ ? 
That’s where you got the midnight duel 
in Lisbon and the magnanimous mother, 
you know.” 

**No, I didn’t know,” the other declared. 

“Well, you did, for all that,” Paul went 
on. ‘* The situation is taken from one in 
a drama of Calderon’s, and it was much 
strengthened in the taking. You may not 
now remember having read the play, but 
the incident must have been familiar to 
you or else your subconsciousness couldn’t 
have yielded it up so readily at the 
suggestion of that Spanish coin, coald 
it?” 

**I did read a lot of Elizabethan drama 
in my senior year at college,” admitted 
Cosmo, “and this piece of Beamont and 
Fletcher’s may have been one of those I 
read—but I totally fail to recall now what 
it was all about.” 

**You won’t have the cheek to declare 
that you don’t remember the ‘ Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow,’ will you?” asked 
Stuyvesant. ‘‘ Very obviously it was the 
adventure of Ichabod Crane and the 
Headless Horseman that the York shil- 
ling suggested to you.’ 

“Tl admit that I do recollect Irving’s 
story now,” the other confessed. 

‘*So the embroidery on the dream-gown 
gives the first of your strange situations ; 
and the three others were suggested by 
the coins you have bee n using as buttons,” 
said Paul Stuyvesant. ‘There is only one 
thing now that puzzles me: that is the 
country church and the noon wedding and 
the beautiful bride.” 

And with that he turned over the folds 
of the silken garment that hung over his 
arm. 

Cosmo Waynflete hesitated a moment, 
and a blush mantled his cheek. Then he 
looked his friend in the face and said, “‘ I 
think I can account for my dreaming 
about her—I can account for that easily 
enough.” 

**So can I,” said Paul Stuyvesant, as 
he held up the photograph of a lovely 
American girl that he had just found in 
the pocket of the dream-gown of the 
Japanese ambassador. 
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While all was glad, 

It seemed our birch-tree had, 

That August hour, intelligence of death ; 
For warningly against the eaves she beat 
Her body old, lamenting, prophesying, 
And the hot breath 

Of secret ferny hollows at her feet 
Spread out: a toneless sighing. 


Ther. o’er an argent sea, 

Distinct unto the farthest reef and isle, 

The clouds began to be. 

Huge forms ’neath sombre 
awhile 

Made slow uncertain rally ; 

But as their wills conjoined, and from 
the north 

Their leader rode in lances, O how fair, 

Unvested, they stood forth, 

In diverse armour, plumed majestically, 

Each with his own esquires, a King in air! 


draperies 


They moved, with insolent tread, 

And surge of colour that o’erbrimmed 
the sky, 

And trailed from beach to beach : 

Massed orange, and mould-green, and 
close thereby, 

Saffron, and graded grey, and raspberry- 
red, 

And purples migratory, 

Fanned each in each, 

As the long column broke, to seek for 
clory. 


Sudden the thunder! 

Upon the roofed verandahs how it rolled! 

Once, twice, a thud and flame of doom, 
that told 

New-fallen, nor far away, 

Some black destruction on the innocent 
day. 

And little Everard, 

Deep in the hammock under, eyes alight 

With healthful fear and wonder 

The brave do ne’er unlearn, 

Clenched his soft hand, and breathing 
hard, 

Smiled up against his father, like a knight 

Baptised at Cressy, or at Bannockburn. 


A moment gone, 
Into our Thessaly, from Acheron, 
With imperceptive sorcery, crawled ashore 
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Odours unnamable : an exhalation 

Of men and ships in oozy graves. (Ah, 
cease, 

Derisive nereids, cease : 

Be it enough that even ye can pour 

From crystal flagons of your ancient peace 

So strange obscene libation ! 

But with the thunder-peal 

Sprang the pure winds ; 
men’s hair, 

And freshened rock and grove, 

And ridged the smooth Atlantic’s copper 
plain, 

And rent a league of distance, to reveal 

A sail aslant, astrain, 

Still searching for the cove ; 

And tossing after, panic-stricken, 

Another, and a third: white spirits, fain 
to sicken, 

Nor out of natural harm salvation gain. 


they filleted 


The self-same hunter winds that drave 

The horror down, as faithful-hearted drew 

The sad clouds from their carnage, and 
up-piled 

Their rebel gonfalons, or jocund threw 

Their cannon in the wave ; 

And subtly, with a parting whisper, gave 

An eve most mild : 

A sunset like a prayer, a world all rose 
and blue. 


A good world, as it was, 

And as it shall be: clear circumferent 
space, 

Where punctual yet, for worship of their 
Cause, 

The stars came thick in choir. 

Sleep had our Everard in her 
embrace, 

Else from his cot he hardly need have 
stooped 

To see, and laugh to see, the headland 
pine 

Embossed on changing fire: 

For back of it, and cooped 

Within a smallest span, 

In fury, up and down, and round and 
round, 

The routed leopards of the lightning ran ! 

Bright, bright inside their dungeon-bars, 
malign 

They ran; and ran till dawn, without a 
sound. 


cool 
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“ Run—run for St. Clexent’s engine!” 
Hoop. 


“HERE is something unholy in the 
‘T average man’s delight in a big 
blaze—provided that his own property is 
secure. Perhaps it is owing to frail 
human love of unsanctified enjoyment that 
no other spectacular entertainment can 
compete with a conflagration as a mere 
“draw”; probably, however, to take 
a charitable view, it is because the 
show is generally ‘*for one night only,” 
unless the affair is peculiarly serious. 
That the exhibition is free, is a point 
that need not be pressed. Then, too, 
there is a strange exhilaration in a fire. 
Everyone’s heart beats high at the sight 
of the engines; everyone vies with his 
neighbour in pomp of fine language 
to describe the incidents of the dis- 
aster; and as for the fire-reporter to the 
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daily press, he positively outdoes himself 
in rhetorical pyrotechnics. Long ago, a 
writer in Chambers’s described the miseries 
of the fire-reporter: how he waded knee- 
deep in water, was drenched full many a 
time and oft in his quest of information, 
and finally retired to some cold doorstep 
to write his glowing periods on an ex- 
temporised desk—to wit, the crown of his 
hat—hardships disagreeable to read of and 
hard to believe. Haply, however, such 
cooling influences are necessary to keep 
the poor scribe’s description at something 
like a just temperature. Otherwise he and 
his report might be consumed with their 
own fervour. 

Even in the days when the Metropolitan 
Fire Brigade, with its pomp and circum- 
stance, was not, ere yet the world had seen 
a Braidwood, a Shaw, or a Simonds, fires 


afforded a happy theme for penmen. John 


1000. 
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Evelyn was swift to chronicle his experi- 
ences of the greatest of all London fires, 
setting down day by day patient and 
minute notes of that blessing in disguise. 
A hundred and fourteen years later, when 
London was sorely threatened but not 
consumed, Crabbe and Dr. Johnson gazed 
with interest upon the fiery devastation 
wrought by the Gordon Rioters, and 
straightway set down what they saw for 
the edification of posterity. 


Grim as the No-Popery Riots were, they 


possessed, like all 
popular  disturb- 
ances, their 
peculiar humours. 
Most entertaining 
of all, perhaps, 
was the burning 
of Newgate. Be- 
tween six and 
seven o'clock on 
the evening of 
Tuesday, June 6, 
1780, the mob 
came pouring 
down Holborn, 
displaying the 
flags—one green, 
with Protestant 
mottoes, the 
second dirty blue 
with a red cross, 
the third the flag 
of the Protestant 
Union. The 
second flag had 
been hoisted in 
Palace Yard by a 
sailor named 
Jackson; but 
Justice Hyde, 
whose house was 
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presently sacked, sent a troop of horse 
to dislodge the rioters. ‘‘ Newgate, ahoy !” 


cried Jackson, in  seaman’s phrase, 
and with this he led the way to the 
prison. Nor was the movement unpre- 


meditated, for two hours earlier Boswell’s 
‘“esteemed friend,” Mr. Akerman, one of 
the governors of the jail, had had an 
unpleasant warning of the coming storm : 
a friend of a condemned prisoner had had 
the civility to call and inform him that he 
should be the one hanged presently. 

The 


mob was 
perfectly organ- 
ised. Like the 


Sabeans in the 
Book of Job, the 
rioters ‘‘made out 
three bands ”— 
one to assail 
Governor Aker- 
man’s door, a 
second to assault 
the debtors’ ward, 
while the _ third 
arrayed itself 
against the felons’ 
prison. The ring- 


leader knocked 
thrice at: Mr. 
Akerman’s door, 


and rang thrice, 
whereupon the 
attack was de- 
livered. 

The windows 
of the Governor's 
house were driven 
in. Thenachim- 
ney-sweeper's boy 
clambered up and 
entered, followed 
by a mad Quaker. 
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THE RIOTERS OF LONDON FIRING THE NEW JAIL OF NEWGATE, AND BURNING 
MR. AKERMAN’S FURNITURE, JUNE 6, 1780. 


In a few moments these energetic gentle- 
men were flinging out pictures, furni- 
ture, and chattels, which were set fire 
to in the street. Meanwhile Thomas 


Haycock, a mad waiter from St. Alban’s 


‘Tavern, got sticks to burn the house 


doors, seeing which the household 
escaped over the roofs. George Sims, a 
noted tripeman, then swore he would 
have the gates down, and immediately the 
mob sent for sledge-hammers and imple- 
ments from Drury Lane and Long Acre. 


ST. PAUL’S, COVENT GARDEN. 
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Mr. Sims was, however, recognised by a 
prison official, who bawled through ‘the 
grating, “‘ All right, George the Tripeman, 
I shall mark you in particular.” This 
warning did not discourage the besiegers, 


DRURY LANE THEATRE: 


FAMOUS FIRES. 


But what 
sight of Lord 
Gordon, drawn by the mob in a 
towards Alderman Bull’s. 
he relates, seemed to 


and smoke.”’ 
most was the 


struck the poet 
George 
coach 

Lord George, 
him “a lively 


VIEWED FROM WESTMINSTER BRIDGE DURING THE CONFLAGRATION 


ON THE NIGHT OF FEBRUARY 24, 1809. 


Akerman’s 


who continued to pile Mr. 
blazing household gods against the gates, 


a measure which soon had the desired 
effect; although the turnkeys gallantly 
strove to push the burning mass down 
with broomsticks thrust through the 
hatch and continually dashed water on 
the pile. 

Newgate was now doomed. Mr. 
Akerman’s house was fairly ablaze, the 
flames spread from it to the fore-lodge 
and chapel, and so towards the wards 
of the prison. Crabbe watched the rioters 
break through the roof and descend 
through smoke and flame to release the 
prisoners, three of whom would have been 
hanged on the following Friday. ‘‘ Ten or 
twelve rioters,” he relates, ‘got om: the 
roof to hallo, looking,” he says, “like 
Milton’s infernals, amid the lurid flames 


looking young man and no more.” At 
the end of the sport that “lively young 
man’s ” lively followers went off to ‘Blooms- 
bury Square to burn Lord Mansfield’s 
residence, which they did with exceeding 
goodwill and thoroughness. 

The following day Dr. Johnson walked 
to Newgate, which was yet glowing, and 
watched the demolition of the Old Bailey 
Sessions House by a hundred leisurely 
ruffians, The good Doctor laments the 
damage to chapels and the plunder of 
inoffensive Papists. ‘ But the high 
sport,” he declares, ‘“‘was to burn the 
gaols. This was a good rabble trick.” 

In the Zimes report of the House of 
Commons debate for Feb. 24, 1809, there 
occurs a curiously interesting note. A 
speech by Mr. Secretary Canning relative 
to the Peninsular War is foilowed by 
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four lines in large italics to the following 
effect— 


The latter part of this speech was occa- 
stonally interrupted by the 
members to look through the windows at th 
dreadful conflagration of Drury Lane 
Theatre.) 


An adjournment was proposed, whereupon 
Lord ‘Temple observed that ‘“‘ when the 
House reflected on. the agitation and loss 
that must be the consequence of the 
calamity just communicated to an indi- 
vidual member of that House, he had no 
doubt it would adjourn.” The person 
referred to immediately rose, and begged 
leave to make one observation. ‘* What- 
ever,” he said, ‘“‘may be the measure of 
individual loss and private calamity which 
may be the consequence of the case 
alluded to by my noble friend, I do not 
think the consideration of such a nature as 
to call for or justify any interruption of 
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Such are the exact details of an old and 
well-worn story. Everybody knows that 
the person for whose sake it was proposed 
to adjourn the sitting was Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, lessee and manager of Drury 
Lane, who was perhaps of all the members 
the least “‘ perturbed.” It is matter of 
common knowledge, too, than when he 
arrived on the scene of the disaster and 
found that nothing could be done, Sheridan 
went to the Hummums, and from the 
leads watched his house burn. He was 
even cool enough to take a little refresh- 
ment, and when some busybody reproved 
his apathy, Sheridan had the ever ready 
bon-mot to offer. ‘Surely,’ he asked, 
‘surely a man may take a glass of wine at 
his own fireside ?” 

It was on a Friday night, just five 
months after the burning of Covent 
Garden Theatre, that Drury Lane shared 
a similar fate. As the season was Lent, 
there had been no Friday performance, so 


THE CITY OF BRISTOL, OCTOBER 30, 


the progress of the important business 


before the House.” After some discussion 
the debate proceeded, although one 
honourable gentleman declared that the 
perturbation of members was such as to 
call for an adjournment. 


the theatre was shut, and in charge of the 
watchmen and keepers. At a quarter past 
eleven a light was observed in a second 
story window. This excited no suspicion, 
but twenty minutes later the whole upper 
part of the theatre suddenly burst into 
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flame, and in a few minutes more the 
flames had complete mastery of the build- 
ing. At two a.m. nothing remained but a 
fine fragment of the western front and a 
portion of the opposite end. 

At midnight the spectacle of the burn- 
ing theatre viewed from Blackfriars or 
Westminster Bridge is said to have far 
surpassed any of the mimic representations 
ever witnessed within the walls of Old 
Drury. At that hour the cupola and the 
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remembered. St. Paul’s stood forth with 
wonderful brilliancy, and every building of 
consequence on the north and south sides 
of the Thames was lighted up with the 
utmost splendour, while the reflection on 
the river lent peculiar magnificence to the 
scene. Not the least remarkable of the 
picturesque features was the glinting of 
weird firelight through the colonnade in 
the river-front of Somerset House. On 
the Surrey side, too, the illumination of 


THE CUSTOM HOUSE ON THE MORNING OF FEBRUARY 12, 1814. 


Apollo had fallen, but the shell of the 
building remained entire. The upper 
range of windows and the surmounting 
balustrade which extended along the 
whole length of the building, rising as 
they did above all surrounding buildings 
and strongly outlined against their glow- 
ing background, resembled, it is said, an 
ancient aqueduct. The body of the build- 
ing was as a huge cauldron of fire from 
which the flames ascended in one broad 
sheet. No breath of wind was stirring, so 
the vast body of flame soared aloft un- 
broken in a single glowing pyramid. The 
illumination of the City was a sight to be 


the Shot-tower excited special comment, 


and these accessories to a grand and 
terrible picture have been preserved 
in the I]lustration, from a contemporary 
print, which accompanies the present 
article. 

The fire at Drury Lane was produc- 
tive not only of artistic, but of literary 
records. But for this memorable con- 
flagration we should not have possessed 
those famous jeux d’esprit of the witty 
brothers James and Horace Smith, ‘‘ The 
Rejected Addresses.” The genesis of that 
collection of light verse will bear retelling. 
In the month of August 1812, when the 





restoration of the 
theatre wasalmost 
complete, an ad- 
vertisement ap- 
peared in the 
daily papers an- 
nouncing that the 
rebuilding com- 
mittee were 
anxious to pro- 
mote a “free and 
fair competition ” 
for an address 
to be spoken at 
the reopening of 
the theatre on 
Oct. 10 of the 
same year. Among 
the hundred and 
twelve addresses 
received by the 
secretary, the 
compositions of 
the two Smiths 
had no_ place. 
Their idea was 
wider. Had they 
entered the com- 
petition, their 
genius would 
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SUPERINTENDENT BRAIDWOOD, 


KILLED AT THE TOOLEY STREET FIRE, JUNE 22, 1861. 
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have been _ re- 
stricted to two 
efforts and one 
hearing, or pos- 
sibly no hearing 
at all. But their 
little book of 
imaginary ad- 
dresses, parody- 
ing the _ styles 
of living masters, 
found a_ wider 
audience than 
Old Drury could 
contain, and a 
more enduring 
fame than any 
opening speech 
ever spoken from 
the stage. The 
parody on Sir 
Walter Scott has 
especial signi- 
ficance, for _ it 
deals with the 
destruction of the 
theatre on that 
memorable Feb- 
ruary night of 
which the history 


THE DESTRUCTION OF BOTH HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, OCTOBER 16, 1834. 
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has just been recalled. For sensational 


effect, the authors were pleased to alter the 
hour of the outbreak from evening to early 
morning, a license fully justified by the 


QUEEN SQUARE, BRISTOL, 


access of mock heroic drollery thus 


attained— 
As Chaos which, by heavenly doom, 
Had slept in everlasting gloom, 
Started with terror and surprise 
When light first flashed upon her eyes; 
So London’s sons in night-cap woke, 
In bed-gowns woke her dames, 
For shouts were heard mid fire and smoke, 
And twice ten thousand voices spoke— 
** The playhouse is in flames!” 
And lo! where Catherine Street extends, 
A fiery tail its lustre lends 
To every window-pane ; 
Blushes each spout in Martlet Court 
And Barbican, moth-eaten fort, 
And Covent Garden kennels sport 
A bright ensanguined drain. 
Among the records of wanton and insensate 
outrage, of “ rabble tricks,” in Johnson’s 
phrase, the history of the Bristol Riots* of 
1831 stands forth as a startling reminder 
that even in the nineteenth century popular 
ferocity could parallel the black deeds of 
a time less ostentatiously humane and 
civilised. Political clouds loomed on the 
horizon: Chartist was a dreaded word; but 
the Bristol “three days” can hardly be 
considered the result of a genuine revolu- 
tionary movement. True, certain ring- 
leaders of the rabble seem to have 
imagined in some vague way that they 
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were hastening the day of “liberty,” but 
the rioters sought only to destroy for sheer 
destruction’s sake. What they sought to 
promote they neither knew nor cared. 


1831. 


For the most part the mob was utterly 
contemptible, and but for the extraordinary 
apathy of the authorities, might have been 
easily quelled. But w hile life and property 
were aimlessly sacrificed, the powers stood 
by as if stupefied, an inexcusabie inaction 
which afterwards evoked the bitterest 
reproaches from the Radical Press. It 
seemed, the progressive papers com- 
plained, as though the authocities had 
conspired to discredit the party of advanced 
opinion by permitting a rabble of no 
political significance to commit outrages 
which should afterwards be laid to the 
door of those who sought reform by con- 
stitutional means. 

On the morning of Saturday, Oct. 29, 
the Recorder, Sir Charles Wetherell, came 
to Bristol to open a commission for the 
trial of certain offenders, whose case, the 
reformers averred, might as well have been 
heard at the ordinary Sessions. Feeling 
ran high, the more so that Sir Charles was 
a man generally detested. Fearing a dis- 
turbance, the authorities swore-in special 
constables, a step they had reason to 
regret, for these officials in the end did 
more harm than good. At the Guildhall 
the populace was restive, and the initial 
business proceeded amid general inter- 
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ruption, which swelled to actual dis- 
turbance when the Recorder afterwards 
drove to the Mansion House to banquet 
with the Corporation. The special con- 
stables, mostly young men, further irritated 
the mob by overmuch zeal, and at length 
blows were freely exchanged. ‘This was 
followed by a general attack on the 
Mansion House, and Sir Charles Wetherell 
was fain to save his skin by an undignified 
retreat over the house-tops. Suddenly the 
cry was raised ‘‘ To the back,” and the 
mob surged round to the offices behind 
the Mansion House, where faggots and 
firewood were stored. For the present, 
however, the rioters refrained from firing 
the building, and contented themselves 
with general looting of the premises. The 
cellars proved particularly attractive to 
the mob, which was shortly in unlawful 
possession of a hundred dozen of wine. 
Little more actual mischief was done that 
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publish a proclamation warning all rioters 
to return to their homes, but these gentle- 
men were not disposed to take the 
admonition seriously. The unlucky bill- 
sticker, however, who posted the pro- 
clamation they took very seriously indeed, 
and sent him away badly mauled. A 
person mounted King William’s statue in 
the square and waved a tri-coloured cap 
on a pole, shouting to his comrades to 
behold the cap of liberty. Possibly this 
exhibition aroused in the minds of the 
befuddled rioters some recollection of the 
French Revolution, for a move was pre- 
sently made towards the jail, which was 
speedily in their power. A vigorous em- 
ployment of sledge-hammers soon broke 
in the prison-doors, and the prisoners, 
some of them almost nude, at once joined 
the party of disorder. The Governor's 
house was sacked and fired; his books 
were pitched into the New River. The 
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day, but Saturday closed amidst general 
drunkenness and disorder. 
On Sunday morning, when law-abiding 


citizens were in church, the mob re- 
assembled in Queen Square. The author- 
ities had plucked up sufficient courage to 


drop and prison-van shared a similar fate. 
Suddenly a black handkerchief was seen 
to flutter from the weathercock on the 
porter’s lodge, evidently as a signal for 
some further action, and almost imme- 
diately the cry of Fire! was raised, and 
M2 
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clouds of smoke began 
every part of the building. 
The military appeared on the scene, but 
retreated without rendering any effective 
service. Then the mob fired the Gloucester 


to pour from 
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County Jail, the lock-up house at Law- 
ford’s Gate, and subsequently set the 
Bishop’s Palace ablaze. Between seven 
and eight o’clock the rioters revisited the 
cellars of the Mansion House in Queen’s 
Square, and began rolling out beer and 
wine. Intoxicated persons could be seen 
moving about the kitchen and banquet- 
ing-room with lighted candles bent on 
deliberate fire-raising. In an hour and a 
half the Mansion House was gutted. No 
fire-engine was at hand, nor was any 
attempt made to bring one. Every class 
was seized with apathy. 

From that moment Queen Square was 
doomed. Each dwelling in turn was 
sacked and fired until the whole mass 
from the Mansion House was wrapped in 
flames, which extended to the back build- 
ings in Little King Street. A troop of 
horse was posted in the square, but 
received no orders to assume the offensive. 

Then befell an extraordinary incident. 
The contents of fifty puncheons of rum 
gushed out of a bonded warehouse at the 
corner of the avenue leading into Queen 
Square, ran flaming down the street, and 
set fire to a house at the otherend. Some 
ladies who resided in the house were thus 
placed in a situation of extreme peril, for 
their escape was cut off by what resembled 
a hedge of flame. They were, however, 
saved by the gallant exertions of a body 
of sailors, whose activity ultimately pre- 
served the entire row. At this conjuncture 
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the mischief was further spread by a band 
of rioters so contemptible that the slightest 
show of force must have defeated its villainy, 
had the authorities not been wholly sunk 
in despicable torpor. A few mischievous 
boys, seizing the 
precious opportunity 
for enjoyment, re- 
sorted to organised 
fire-raising. Begin- 
ning with a house- 
to-house _ visitation, 
they gave the in- 
mates of each dwell- 
ing half-an-hour’s 
notice to quit, and at 
theexpiry of thattime 
coolly set fire to the 
building, the terrified 
householders having 
meanwhile  surren- 
dered without resist- 
ance to the youth- 
ful bravos. In this 
manner the boys 
wrecked an _ entire 
side of Queen Square, 
and when that had been swept away 
they fired another, commencing with the 
Excise Office. The third site escaped 
solely through the determined conduct of 
the occupiers of the corner house, who 
stoutly defied the young depredators, and 
with little trouble put them to flight, thus 
further proving the utter insignificance of 
the authors of so much mischief. The 
booty the rioters seized was trifling. On 
the corpse of one boy who had been 
sabred by the military was found a curious 
collection of spoil—a lady’s glove, some 
children’s books, and the Custom House 
keys. 

Monday opened with a galloping of 
Dragoons, who cut down one or two 
rioters. In the evening the fires were 
renewed, and the shipping had to be 
defended, but at eight o’clock the 
11th Regiment of Infantry entered the 
town in considerable force with drums and 
music, a display that marked the end of 
the disturbance. It was not before time, 
for those three days had witnessed the 
destruction of half Queen Square, part of 
Princes Street and King Street, the Custom 
House, the Excise Offices, the Bishop's 
Palace, three jails, about fifty warehouses 
and dwelling- cout four toll-houses, and 
incalculable private property. The damage 
was afterwards assessed by a Royal Com- 
mission at £68,208. Christopher Davis, a 
man of respectable position, who took a 
prominent part in the disturbance, was 
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hanged along with three companions. 
These worthies, who could not after the 
riot satisfactorily account to themselves 
for their mad conduct, were reduced by 
the diligence of the city ministers to a 
properly penitent spirit, and made a very 
edifying if somewhat unpicturesque end. 
Happily, we are now spared such gro- 
tesque and disgusting exhibitions as the 
Bristol execution, where brutality and 


sentimental piety ran riot, and where the 
mistaken zeal of a few divines converted 
the scaffold to a pulpit, and wreathed the 
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confusion by the announcement that the 
Houses of Lords and Commons were on 
fire; the alarm flew abroad, and in a few 
minutes thousands were hurrying from all 
parts of the Metropolis to the scene of the 
conflagration. 

But perhaps the most striking view of 
the disaster was to be obtained from the 
river, which was crowded with a multitude 
of boats bearing eager spectators. Viewed 
from the water it at first seemed as if 
nothing could save Westminster Hall. 
Behind it a bright pillar of clear flame 


IN THE TOWER OF LONDON 
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noose into a saintly halo. It takes a 
gentleman to die well in public. Chastelar, 
with Ronsard’s Ode to Death upon his 
lips, may have died a sad pagan, but his 
end was certainly more “ edifying” than 
that of the Bristol rioters with their fatuous 
and revolting cant. 

The burning of the two Houses of 
Parliament on the night of Oct. 16, 1834, 
afforded London one of the most pictur- 
esque and terrible spectacles ever wit- 
nessed in that city of great fires. Shortly 
before seven o'clock on that autumn 
evening all Westminster was thrown into 


soared skywards, and above this waved a 
smoke-cloud of brilliant and dazzling 
white, which would part now and then 
before the wind and disclose for a moment 
the lantern and pinnacle of the building. 
Anxiety for the Hall continued until 
two o’clock in the morning, at which hour 
the 7Zimes in a final note was fain to believe 
that the historic structure was safe. So, 
indeed, the event proved, but enough had 
already been laid in ashes. By half-past 
seven the House of Lords was gutted; at 
eight the whole roof of the Commons 
House fell in ; and by eleven that chamber 
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was reduced to a mere shell. Shortly after 
twelve the library tower fell inwards with a 
terrific crash. A blinding burst of flame 
succeeded, but immediately gave place to 
a pall of the blackest smoke. When this 
cleared up it was possible to gain some 
idea of the devastation accomplished, and 
the Abbey, which the exertions of the 
firemen and the military had kept un- 
harmed, loomed weirdly through a long 
vista of flaming walls; “‘ towering,” says 
the eloquent Z7mes, ‘‘in melancholy pride 
over its defaced and shattered neighbours.” 
The House of Peers, with the Robing 
Rooms and Painted Chamber and many 
minor divisions, was totally destroyed. 
The Peers’ Library escaped, but the 
Commons Library was utterly consumed. 
The residence of the Clerk of the House 
shared the same fate, but the Speaker’s 
abode suffered only partial damage. 
Damage to books and papers is said to 
have been very inconsiderable, owing 
chiefly to the exertions of the military, 
who, under the direction of the Premier 
and other “distinguished characters ” (to 
quote a contemporary report) toiled with 
Trojan zeal at the task of rescue. 

The fire seems to have originated in 
the overheating of some flues, but at 
first all sorts of wild rumours were afloat 
attributing the mishap to incendiaries. 
Some of the theories did not lack humour, 
and the Zimes recorded many comical 
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“sayings picked up among the crowd.” 
One cabman remarked to a fare whom he 
drove to the scene of fire, “‘ Some says it’s 
done by the builders to make a job for 
themselves, and I did hear, too, as how it 
was Mr. Hume as set ’em on, ’cause, you 
see, Sir, the members wouldn’t build a 
new House, though Mr. Hume has axed 
?em ever so many times to do it, and told 
’em how very. uncomfortable he was in 
the old ’un.” Mr. Hume had repeatedly 
moved for new Parliamentary buildings, 
and it is written that at the fire a voice 
in the crowd was heard to cry: “ There’s 
Hume’s motion carried without a 
division ! ” 

The burning on Saturday, Oct. 31, 1841, 
of the grand store-house and _ small 
armoury of the Tower of London was an 
historic fire as interesting as any of those 
here recounted. Space forbids detailed 
description ; suffice it to say that the fire, 
which broke out at ten o’clock on the 
Saturday evening, was not finally extin- 
guished until the Wednesday following. 
The damage was estimated at about a 
million sterling. An Illustration is also 
given of one of the most inconvenient 
of London fires—the burning of the 


Custom House, by which business was for 
atime utterly paralysed, while the actual 


destruction of books, documents, and 
property was incalculable, and in many 
cases irreparable. 


** CHANCE,”’ THE FIREMEN’S DOG. 


42 one time well known in connection with the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, at whose headqua 
he attached himself, giving the alarm at all the stations whenever a fire was reported. 
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By 


HE river was sparkling, the boughs 
were waving, the bees were hum- 
ming, warbles fell from the topmost top of 
the sun-tipped pines and cedars, the warm 
air was full of the scent of flowers and the 
laughing of children, and suddenly on all 
the sweet tranquillity came the harsh clang 
of a bell, a huge brass dinner-bell. 

“Oh, that poor sufferin’ saint!” cried 
Mrs. Mather, running to her window. “I 
declare ef it ain’t too bad! I do’ no’ how 
she ever stan’s it! There they go, them 
fellers—I sh’d think they’d be ashamed 
to death!” And while she was exclaim- 


ing, the man in his shirt-sleeves in the 
opposite dooryard, with a white face and 
black burning eyes, and a tangle of un- 
combed hair, went on flourishing his great 
dinner-bell over his head, ringing it with 


all his might ; and half-a-dozen men, who 
had just thrown down their tools, were 
running to answer it. “Come on! Come 
on!” he shouted with a strange hoarse- 
ness and thick articulation. ‘‘Come out! 
Come out! Up with ye! Up with ye!” 
And then a woman darted out of the house 
and skipped up on the horse-block, half 
laughing, half crying, and tossing her 
apron over her face. 

“It’sashame! It’s a living shame!” 
cried Mrs. Mather, eagerly peering behind 
her sash curtain. ‘I declare I don’t see 
why Humphrey Lavendar don’t fall dead, 
poor critter! And all them fellers gawk- 
ing and gaping round. I sh’d think you’d 
have suthin’ better to do ’ith yourself, 
Tom Brier!” she called. 

“Lord, Mis’ Mather, ’tain’t my fault,” 
said Tom, stopping a moment under the 
open window to tie his shoe. ‘‘ She wants 
us to. She’s ast us partic’ler. She says 
he’s got to be humoured w’en he hes the 
spells, she says. She says it’s her cross, 
an’ his’n too. Lord! ’tain’t our fault. 
I’ve got to go and bid her in now,” and 
he ran off post haste. 

“Come now,” cried Humphrey, still 
flourishing his bell about his blazing face. 
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‘“‘Hurry up! I ain’t no time to waste. 
Who’ll bid her on? Here she is—ain’t 
worth her weight in sawdust—who starts 
the bidding? Sally Lavendar, five feet 
five, as old as her tongue an’ a little older 
than her teeth, an’ her tongue’s hung in 
the middle an’ goes at both ends. Five 
cents. Jo Burns, your money’s burning a 
hole in yer pocket, go. Do I hear ten ? 
No sort of a wife—ten—ten—ten—fragile, 
no account creetur. Ten, do you say ?— 
the price of a drink. Yes, she ain’t wuth 
much, but she’s wuth that. Speak up, 
there! Ten, ten; do I hear fifteen ? 
Who bids fifteen for a blamed rag doll ? 
I ain’t a takin’ ye in—ye know her—ain’t 
one redeemin’ trait—temper of the old 
boy—idle—shif’less You biddin’, Tom 
Brier? I'm lettin’ her go for w’at she’ll 
fetch, yes I be! 

“* Fifteen —twenty— goin’—twenty—am 
I offered twenty-five? By gorry, she 
won't fetch a quarter! Gone, at twenty— 
to Tom Brier. An’ you can take her 
now or hev’ her later!” And then the 
woman sprang from the block and ran 
into the house, as if she could not bear it 
one moment longer, and the men dis- 
persed, and Humphrey pocketed his 
twenty cents. ‘’Tain’t enough to fill the 
jug,” he muttered as he went into the house. 
“* Guess Ill hev ter sell her over agin.” 

“Here, dearie, you take this,” said 
Sally, meeting him with a bowl, into which 
she had hurriedly poured the contents of 
a skillet. 

“Don’t be a-dearying me now,” he said. 
“Tt ain’t a proper thing.” 

“Well, never mind all that. Just take 
this. It’s beef and barley broth, an’ I 
biled a pepper an’ an yingin in it—it’s 
real good an’ nourishin’.” 

“* Well,” he said, “‘ perhaps I will. You 
ain’t no objec’ now in makin’ way with 
me, so I don’t suppose you’ve ben a- 
tinkerin’ it. Ill give some to the cat first, 
an’ ef nothin’ happens to her mebbe I’ll 
take it.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t wait for that,” she 
said, following his restless walk with the 
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bowl i in her hand. “Sip it while it’s good 
an’ hot.” 

““You’re altogether too familiar,” he 
said, stopping and drawing himself up, 
*‘considerin’ who you be. Tom Brier’s 
made a fool of himself—twenty cents for 
w’at warn’t wuth anything. Git out!” 


mM 


‘* HERE, DEARIE, YOU TAKE THIS,” 


“He’s all right,” she said cheerfully. 
“Here, I’ll take some of it myself,” and 
when she had taken a few spoonfuls and 
held up the steaming savoury bowl, he 
looked at her a moment, and swallowed 
the rest. 

“ce Yes,” 


he said. “That tastes good. 


~ " ew 


SAID SALLY. 
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You’re a master hand at a relish, Sally. 
But what you doin’ here ?” he added with 
a start and a bewildered look. ‘‘ You’re 
Tom Prier’s woman now.” 

**IT guess,” she said, ‘‘Tom ain’t no 
place for me yet. An’ you’ve got to hev 
someone to ten’ round, and I might es 
well stop a spell.” 

“ Well —jes’ tell he sends for ye.” 

‘Now you sit down an’ lemme brile ye 
this little lamb chop. It’s real tender. 
An’ here’s a pertater bilin’ hot e 

**No, I ain’t no call to eat 

‘* Ain’t hungry ?” stepping about briskly. 
*‘ Yes, you be. An’ a mealy pertater with 
salt an’ pepper, and plenty of fresh 
butter”—and she was preparing it as she 
spoke, for the table had been laid before 
the bell-ringing, and the gridiron was on 
the coals. 

‘IT do’ no’ ’bout this,” he said, as the 
smoking chop was slipped on the plate 
before him. ‘‘It smells sort o’ temptin’,” 
he muttered. ‘‘ Here, Ponto, you try a 
bite. No! we mustn’t give the children’s 
meat to dogs. You’re sure it’s all 
right, Sally ?” with a wondering, wistful 
look. 


“Sure ’s I be of sunrise!” 


” 


And while 


he was picking the bone like a famished 
dog himself, she was tossing a light, large 
pancake, and covering it with her peach 


syrup, and following it with another and 
another, keeping the great cup of cocoa 
filled all the time beside him. The doctor 
had said he must be fed and overfed. 

Then he leaned forward, his elbows on 
the table, and stared at the high sunny 
window where a little jug of buttercups 
and clover stood, and a bee buzzed and 
hummed. And his head fell between his 
hands, and she came and put her arms 
about it, and brought it forward so that it 
touched her shoulder. ‘You’re real 
sleepy,” she said. ‘‘ You jes’ go into the 
bed-room an’ lie down an’ git a nap, an’ 
I’}l cover you up o 

He put out his long arm, pushing her 
off with the open palm of his hand. “I’d 
like you to keep your distance,” he said, 
raising his heavy-lidded eyes. ‘I know 
about morals, ef you ain’t no princerpele!” 
and he rose and moved majestically to the 
calico-covered lounge under the window, 
and threw himself down upon it. ‘ You 
there agin?” he said presently, as she 
pulled the curtain across the window over 
him. ‘No business here,” dropping off 
to sleep and waking again with a start to 
murmur, ‘‘’Tain’t proper,” and then lost in 
some five minutes’ vagary of a dream 
from which he sprang hallooing, with an 
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idea that he was drowning. 


“Take your 
nan’s off’n me!” 


he roared. ‘“ You’re 
a-choking me! I'll hev ye hung for a 
witch yet!” And then the air was 
sulphureous with a storm of oaths that 
curdled the blood of the little woman on 
the stool at his feet. He—her husband— 
a church member! She hid her face in 
her arms, rocking to and fro, the tears 
overflowing. 

*“‘T don’t like to see ye cry, Sally. And 
you know it!” he said, stopping to gaze 
at her. 

“Oh. 
claimed. 

“‘T sh’d think ’twas me that made ye 
cry,” he said irresolutely. And he added 
under his breath, “ Instid of your own 
cussedness.” 

““Where’s Polly?” he said presently, 
after standing a moment and staring into 
vacancy as if trying to recall his poor wits. 
““That’s what I want to know! Where’s 
Polly ?” 

** She’s well took care of. She’s—she’s 
better where she is while you—while you 
ain’t feelin’ so well,” a little tremulous 
thrill in the sweetness of the voice. 

“I’m _ puffickly well! Look at the 
dinner I’ve ate. I never felt better in my 
life. I could take ye down to the river 
and drownd ye quick es I could a kitten.” 

‘‘You couldn’t drown a kitten, Hum- 
phrey.” 

He made a step towards her. ‘At least 
I could,” he said, as she looked in his face 
with the tears still on her own, “‘ef you 
belonged to me. But being as you’re 
Tom Brier’s now. You’re a pretty woman, 
Sally,” he said, after looking at her a 
moment again. ‘Ef you hedn’t ben so 
blamed toppin’ an’ bound to have your 
own way, I wouldn’t ’a’ got red of you. 
You can hev your ch’ice now between 
Tom Brier an’ the river—oh, my head! 
my head!” 

There was a rap on the door, and then 
a shadow fell through the little passage- 
way into the bright kitchen. 

“Oh, I forgot to bolt the door!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Lavendar. 

“T’ll be bound ye did!” cried Hum- 
phrey. ‘Who’s this a-comin’ into folks’ 
houses ’thout a by-your-leave ?” 

“It’s me, Humphrey, it ’s—yes—it’s 
me,” piped a high thin voice, with some- 
thing like an escapement midway of its 
utterance. 

“Oh, Mr. Hodge!” exclaimed Sally, 
wiping a chair that was clean before. 
“Come right in. Only you ’ll excuse us— 
Humphrey isn’t quite as well as 5 


I—I can’t help it!” she ex- 








“‘Who be you,” cried Humphrey, 
ing him to set down in my house ? 
you ain’t welcome here, a-spyin’ 
Ivy Hodge, an’ you know it!” 

““My dear— Humphrey—I—I really 
think you can t know what—yes, what 
you ’re a-sayin’,” said Mr. Hodge blandly, 
and taking a chair. “A seelec’ mon’s 
welcome—yes—’ most anywheres.” 

“*Ceptin’ here,” said Humphrey, 
ing for his stick. 

“‘How ?” said Mr. Hodge. 
“I said exceptin’ here. 
goin’ ter hev you exchangin’ looks with 
that woman, eyther. She don’t belong 
here, no way, thanks be to praise. I ’ve 
allus kep’ thin’s respectable, an’ ef you ’ve 
come to deal ’ith me as a church-member 
I don’t stand in need of none of your 
dealin’, and so good-day to ye!” And as 
Mr. Hodge did not go, he strode off him- 

self through the open doorway. 

“Oh, Mr. Hodge,” exclaimed Sally, 
breathlessly, “‘I must go, too—I can’t let 
him off alone 

“‘ That ’s jest it—yes 
said the select man, with his short, dry 
cough. ‘‘I—I-came to see about—yes— 
about a-removin’ of him, as I may say, to 
the asylum 5 

**Oh, no, no, I couldn’t have it!” cried 
Sally, but under her breath. ‘It would 
break his heart wen he come to. Hell 
come round all right in a little while. He 
allus doos. You mustn’t think of it. I— 
I couldn’t stan’ it myself!” 

“‘But Mis’ Lavendar—it ain’t—yes—it 
ain’t only you, only you, I may say, an’ 
him. It’s, it’s the community—yes—the 
community. Nobody’s safe, so to speak— 
yes—nobody’s safe with a crazy man 
loose 2x 

“Oh, he ain’t crazy! He’s only jest a 
little mite outen his head. He never’d 
hurt a fly!” she cried, hesitating on the 
point of one foot, and tying on her bonnet 
hurried by, a sunbeam slanting through her 
great brown eyes, lifted in their mild, 
pitiful appeal. ‘‘ He won’t do nobody a 
harm as long’s I’m near, an’ I’m near 
every minute, an’ it’s most time for this spell 
to be over, an’ I must take him his hat— 
he ’ll be so mortified wen he comes to— 
an’ he’s the best, oh, the best husban’ any 


“ tell- 
An’ 
round, 


look- 


An’ I ain’t 








I may say, jest it,” 











woman has w’en he’s all himself > 
“There, Mis’ Lavendar, don’t now, 
don't get so, as I may say, excited! He’s 


a-leanin’ onto the gate now—yes—quite 
quiet. Yes, an’ you needn’t—that is to 
say, you needn’t worry none. I won’t do 
nothin’ *thout your—your co-operation. 
As lon’s ’s you can—yes—control him es 
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“Mostly I can manage,” she said, her 
fingers shaking so she could not tie her 
bonnet-strings. ‘“‘ He’s really, realiy—oh, 
he’s fond of me " 

“Yes, I know, yes,” said Mr. Hodge, 
taking up his hat and pouring out the 
bandanna to mop his face. ‘‘ But I—don’t 
you—yes—don’t you think you would be 
happier, as you may say—safer, that is— 
yes—easier every way, ef he was took care 


of. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” suddenly cried the 
little woman, covering her face with her 
hands, through which the tears spurted. 
“‘IT can’t bear another word! The dear 
Lord knows what I’ve borne already. 
W’en I first found it out—an’ I couldn’t 
be lieve it—I thought I was teched myself, 
but w’en I’d wake up in the night with his 
han’s at my throat—and the baby, oh, the 
baby! a 

*“By gracious!” cried the startled Mr. 
Hodge. And he would have said “ By 
gracious !” again if he could have made 
up his mind in season, when she took down 
her hands, wiped hereyes, and with scarcely 
a trace of her tears looked out the door and 
smiled. His exclamation had restored her 
self-control. 








“I shall have to leave you to lock 
up,” she said, turning to Mr. Hodge 


with a pretty dignity, and as if nothing 
had been said before. ‘“‘We was goin’ 
to take a walk together, my husban’ an’ 
me.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Hodge when he went 
into Mrs. Mather’s fore-room, a room 
resplendent with a picture of Captain 
Mather’s three-master, the J/an of Mull, 
under full sail and in a gilt frame, and 
with a portrait of the late Captain himself 
that looked much as if the figure-head of 
his schooner might have sat for it, and 
where the pretty, black-eyed mistress 
always braided her mats in the afternoons. 
“Well, I’m free—yes—free to confess I 
never, as you may say Fy 

“You may say jest w’at you please, 
Mr. Hodge!” cried Mrs. Mather. ‘An’ 
I’ll say it after you. For ef ever I see a 
sufferin’ saint put upon an’ no way to 
hinder an’ enough to make you doubt the 
ways of God to man 

‘“*Or—or woman either, 
yes,” said Mr. Hodge. 

“Which is jest wat I mean! She’s 
done everythin’ she knowed how to keep 
it from gettin’ out. An’ w’en he’s right 
agin she acts jest’s though everybody ‘d 
forgot it. Forgot it! My land! I can 
look right into their house, an’ w’en I see 
him flourishin’ the axe roun’ that baby 








as it were— 
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a-settin’ on the floor an’ lookin’ up an’ 
laughin’ into his face till he dropped it, or 
a-seizin’ Sally by the hair of her head an’ 
bendin’ her head back, an’ she a-lookin’ 
at him with them great still eyes o’ hern, 
patient as a dumb critter’s, an’ nothin’ but 
a spark of the old love left in the midst of 
all his fury savin’ her from destruction, an’ 
nothin’ bein’ done x 

“‘ But, Mis’ Mather—yes—Mis’ Mather— 
there’s nothin’ to do. She don’t want him 
took up. An’ that’s all—yes—that’s all 
the seelec’ men are empowered—yes, as I 
may say—empowered to do. It—yes—it 
looks to me, Mis’ Mather, as if you was— 
yes—as it were, a-blessin’ the Lord more 
than the seelec’ men—yes.” 

“I do’ ne’ but I be! But I do’ no’ how 
the Lord can look Sally Lavendar-in the 
face. There—I’ve said it!” 

*t, so to say, 
yes—repeat w’at you’ve said. It—yes—in 
one point of view it does credit to your 
feelin’s. But the Lord, he—yes, as you 
may say—He rules the world His own 
way—yes.” 

“IT do’ no’ wether He does or not. 
Humphrey Lavendar ain’t the first of His 
people, on the mother’s side, that’s ben 
beside theirselves, an’ he wouldn’t a’ ben 
the last ef Polly’d ben spared. To look 
at that dear baby, with her little rosy 


smilin’ face, a squinnyin’ up her sweet 
eyes, laughin’ an’ showin’ her pretty white 
beads of teeth, an’ to think she’s got to 


go through the same thing—wal, ef 
there ’s anythin’ makes you doubt jestice!” 

“There ain’t,” said Mr. Hodge, taking 
up his hat and looking into it, lifting out 
the length of his handkerchief and putting 
it carefully back, “‘ there—there ain’t. I 
don’t want no better—yes—argy ment, for 
another life than the way—yes—the way— 
Sally Lavendar’s bein’ trained for it, as 
you may say. An’ ef it ain’t the sperit of 
the Lord that makes her keep that mad- 

man from doin’ her a mischief, then there 
ain’t no sperit of the Lord. An’ there is, 
Mis’ Mather—yes; as you may say—there 
is!” 

Mrs. Mather was silent, the strips of 
her rug braiding hanging limply over her 
fingers. “I don’t myself,” began Mr. 
Hodge again—“‘I don’t, that is to say, 
myself, believe in no evil princerple. It’s 
contrary—yes—to my idee of the power of 
God. Yes. But I ain't never spoke of it 
before, so to say ; as it might be thought— 
yes—a little—yes—a little irreg’lar in a 
deacon. But bein’ as we was talkin’ kind 
of intimate - 


“You can say jest w’at you like here, 
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Mr. Hodge. It won’t never go no further. 
I’m real pleased to hev you speak your 
mind,” snapped Mrs. Mather. 

“Well, then, as I was a-sayin’—yes, 
a-sayin’—it may seem—yes—it may seem 
sing’lar, but ef you allow the doctrine of 
free-will, Mis’ Mather, then Humphrey 
Lavendar’s gran’thers are responsible— 
yes—in one way or another, for his—yes 
his spells. But the reason he don’t ‘kill 
the baby w’en he’s flourishing his axe, or 
don’t—yes, as you may say—put an end to 
Sally w’en he ’s—yes—w’en he’s got her by 
the hair of the head, is that the sperit of 
the Lord is in him, an’ is—yes—is too 
much for the gran’thers. Yes.” 

“Mr. Hodge,” said Mrs. Mather, lean- 
ing forward a little breathlessly, ‘‘ you are 
a good man.” 

““Yes—that is to say,” replied Mr. 
Hodge, growing quite red and plunging 
for his handkerchief, ‘‘ I—I try to be.” 

** You are!” she repeated with emphasis. 

But while the select man and the pretty 
widow were discussing fate, free-will, fore- 
knowledge absolute, Sally Lavendar was 
following her husband through the by- 
paths of the river wood, the viewless feet 
of fear falling before her and her tired eyes 
full of horror of she knew not what. At 
first Humphrey had not seemed to notice 
her. Then he shouted, ‘‘ This way now!” 
and “‘ Come on, come on!” and “ I’ll lead 
you a dance!” and then silence; and all 
the time he maintained his gigantic strides, 
to keep up with which taxed her running 
powers. The wild smilax vines tangled 
her feet, the boughs he parted flew back 
and hit her face, a snake slipped hissing 
under her shoe, the briers caught and tore 
her gown, the thorns scratched her hands 
and her ankles, and her feet were wet with 
the boggy places through which they 
tramped. She took no heed of any of it, 
all her thought active, only to follow her 
husband and keep him from doing himself 
a mischief. Sometimes he lingered a 
moment over a brown, sunlit pool, and 
she hurried with all her poor strength. 
Sometimes he wound his way of the wood 
and threw himself down on the steep 
brink of the river, where a quick motion, 
a slipping foot would end all; and she 
hurried again to sink down gently in the 
long grass and the nodding daisies beside 
him, and lay her hand on his arm, and 
wonder in a blind way at the indiffer- 
ence of sky and water to her trouble. 
Then it was up again and tramp away. 
She had no joy of the soft, waning after- 
noon, whose light she had many a time 
before thought like that which might shine 
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across the hills of heaven; she had not 
seen the blaze of the sunset; she did not 
feel the coming of the purple, dewy dark, 
nor hear the wild lamenting of the whip- 
porwils ; and when, near midnight, in 
the hard cold shining moon, they reached 
their own door, she had no other sensation 
than that she must walk on forever. 

She lighted the lamp mechanically. The 
fire in the stove was not all gone, and the 
broth she had left in the oven was still 
warm. The doctor had said, she repeated 
to herself again, that he must be made to 
eat; she poured him out a bowlful, and 
he took it ravenously, while she drank a 
cupful herself. And he ate the custard- 
pie she put before him, with no idea what 
it was he ate, his wide and burning eyes 
red, it seemed, with the fire in his brain. 
If only she could make him sleep! The 
doctor had said sleep would be his salva- 
tica. But when she had offered him any 
of the anodynes, it had simply aroused his 
fury. She had hated to deceive him— 
but there was no help for it; she slipped a 
dose into the cocoa, whose own slightly 
bitter taste disguised it. But just as he 
had taken the last of the cocoa he saw her 
putting the vial out of sight. ‘ Don’t you 
come near me with that poison stuff!” he 
shouted. ‘“I’ll pour it down your own 
throat ef you do. Here! By king! I 
will anyway!” And with a stride he had 
seized the vial in one hand and his wife’s 
chin in the other, and in a minute the 
whole bottleful, and death with it, would 
have been her portion, for she could not 
escape the terrific grasp ; she could only lift 
her hand and lay it on his shoulder in the 
way of an old caress. A shiver ran through 
him; he trembled at the touch; the vial 
slipped to the floor. ‘‘ Here!” he cried, 
*‘ain’t you the woman I sold to Tom Brier 
once ? What in nation you here for, any- 
way? Git out o’ this, neck and crop!” 
And he lifted her as if she had been a leaf 
and sent her flying through the door. 
Then he shot the bolt home and stalked 
into the bed-room and tumbled as he was 
upon the bed. 

Sally Lavendar lay on the grass where 
she had fallen, too tired to pick herself 
up, too wretched to know that she was 
tired. It was under the thick-leaved shade 
of the apple-tree, where no dew fell. 
Before she could gather what had hap- 
pened she was asleep, 

She woke with a start when she had 
slept perhaps an hour, full of terror of 
something unknown which resolved itself 
almost instantly into something too well 
known. She was icy cold for half a 
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moment, and then she was burning in a 
glow of indignation from head to foot. 
But as she wrung her hands the touch of 
her wedding-ring controlled her like a 
talisman. “It isn’t him, it isn’t him!” 
she sobbed. ‘‘He’d never do it in the 
world. It’s the strings all jangling which 
ways. And, oh, it does seem so cruel! 
But I mustn’t, I mustn’t—an’ he so good 
and gentle an’ lovin’, wen he’s all there. 
An’ 1’ve said it—though he slay me yet 
will I trust in him—an’ perhaps it’s my 
trial—oh, dear Lord, help me to bear the 
burden! An’ Lord, Lord, be merciful to 
him!” 

She rose after a while, and went tip- 
toeing round the house; the lamplight 
streamed from the bed-room window, and, 
climbing on the trellis, she looked in. Her 
heart gave a great plunge of joy—there he 
was on the bed ina deep sleep. She longed 
to get in, to loosen his necktie, to get his 
clothes off, and make him comfortable. 
But the window was fast, and even if she 
could, it would waken him; and the sleep 
was too precious. He might wake at last, 
as he had done before, all right, even if 
weak to extremity. Her heart yearned 
over him as a mother’s heart yearns over 
a suffering child. She crept round to the 
doorstep, and sat there keeping guard. 
Ponto had gone off on a sheep-raid with 
Prince Mather. ‘The cat came and curled 
upon a corner of her gown. 

While she sat there the moon went down, 
red as a burning brand quenched in the 
river; the shadow folded about her like a 
garment. All the little house was still as 
death. The cool and dewy air was soft 
with the fragrance of the flowers that came 
to her in faint and honeyed wafts ; a drowsy 
mist of stars hardly disturbed the darkness 
of the night. ‘There was no sound but 
the lapping of the river and now and 
then the village clock that tolled the 
hour, or the quick wrangle of some neigh- 
bour’s clock through the open windows. 
Every once in a while she went round 
and looked in, and saw Humphrey still 
sleeping. A light wind came fluttering 
about her—the dawn had stirred in the 
night.» As she sat upon the low step, not 
conscious of being tired or sleepy, only 
conscious of listening, it was all so sweet 
and still and solemn it seemed as if the 
night itself were a communion with un- 
known force; its peace entered into her 
soul; she felt as though she leaned her 
head on the breast of her Heavenly 
Father. A little bird piped beside his 
nest—a trill answered it. All the unseen 
world was awake with wild music. 
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Through the clear dark across the water 
came the rhythmical rowing of oars; she 
stole round again in tender fright, but 
Humphrey was still sleeping. A dream of 
light rather than light itself had interfused 
the dusk; it grew with slow pulse, and 
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“The Lord’s ben good to me,” said Sally 
Lavendar. ‘“ He’s give mea real season 
of peace.” 

She waited till Tom Brier came along 
whistling to his job. She had never talked 
of her trouble, but she had sometimes 


SHE HAD THE DAY, AS THE NIGHT, ALONE TO HERSELF. 


swelling till grey was gold and gold was 
rose and rose was silver-blue, swelling 
like the prelude to great music, as if day 
had never been before. Everything was 
dripping and shaking and sparkling with 
dew ; the bright, light breeze went rioting 
in the leaves; no one stirred; she had 
the day, as the night, alone to herself. 


asked help of Tom; and he brought a 
ladder round to the back of the house and 
held it, and looked the other way while she 
found her way in at an upper window. 
Then she slipped down the stairs and 
closed the bed-room door and noiselessly 
lighted her fire and set the meat to simmer 
for his strong, rich broth, and washed 
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and refreshed herself, and allowed herself 
a long, sweet slumber on the lounge. She 
crept by and by into the bed-room, where 
Humphrey still slept, although stirring 
now and then, and held a cup of broth to 
his lips, her arm under his pillow, and he 
drank it without unclosing his eyes. She 
gave it to him so twice or thrice during 
the day, and piece by piece, slowly, and 
at long intervals ; she removed his clothes, 
and with cautious lifting and tugging of all 
her poor little strength had him decently 


in bed; and she took her own morsel 
of food, and lay down outside and 
waited. There was peace in her heart. 


There was even a deep still joy as she 
thought of the grass growing on the little 
grave where Polly lay—the child for whom 
she had feared the father’s fate, and whom, 
while her heart half broke with love and 
longing, she had been glad to lay away 
before the trouble could come upon her. 

The day went by like the marching of 
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Whence did the music come, my Dear, 
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an enemy’s army. All the village kept 
quiet about her door—friends and neigh- 
bours knew it was Humphrey’s time of 
slumber now; the children’s laughs and 
cries were far away; even the bees and 
birds made drowsy music. When far off 
in the twilight the whipporwils began to 
sing she laid her own weary head upon the 
pillow, listened a moment to the deep, 
calm breathing beside her, and fell asleep. 

It was in the dead of the dark that she 
awoke with two arms around her, and a 
rough cheek resting on her own—a rough 
cheek wet with tears. ‘‘ Wife,” whispered 
Humphrey, ‘wife! I’m all right. Yes, 
I be. But I kind o’ feel as though I’d 


been dragged through seven cities, an’ ez 
though you’d had a tug of it too, Sally. 
Hev I ben abusin’ of ye, mother ? 
it one of the bad ones ?” 

And Sally pressed her cheek closer. 
““There, there,” she laughed and cried, 


“6? 


Was 


t warn’t nothin’ at all to speak of!” 


That wooed you into the waiting Night 
The song you heard that I could not hear, 


The song you followed, my Heart’s Delight ? 


The moon was full, and the sky was clear— 


How did you hide from my longing sight? 
Into the Dark we vainly peer, 


But I looked as vainly into the Light. 


Does an echo come to my listening ear 


Of music dropped from some far-off height? ... 
Nay, I do but dream, for I did not hear 


The song that lured you into the Night. 


LovIsE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
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DID not trouble to take part in the 
| conversation. When a man is certain 
of a woman, as I am of Theodora, it is 
not unpleasing to hear other men talking 
to her —thinking they are making way 
with her; while I sit quietly at her feet, 
knowing that I hold her in my hand. 
Theodora has a subtle way, without words, 
of letting aman know that. We are not 
engaged: there are some women whom to 
look at is to trust. I never made a mistake 
of that kind—I can always tell at a glance 
what a woman is. Now there is Gina 
Hudson, whom I have known from a child. 
She was a nice, frank, useful, ordinary 
girl; I used to call her my little sister, 
when all at once she turned round, resented 
the title, and took that wild freak for 
“‘the higher education.” Higher, indeed! 
Lower would be the more appropriate 
term. Girton has been the ruin of her. 
When I come to think of it, she was 
always a little uncertain ; waiting on you 
one day, rudely indifferent the next; 
a most uncomfortable person to have 
about you. And since this Girton epi- 
sode she will talk you blue on any 
mortal subject, argue the brim off your 
hat, and of all detestable habits, walks 
with her hands in her pockets! No; 
give me a womanly woman, one not too 
sure of her own judgment, one who always 
receives you with the same glorious smile, 
whose varying moods are each more charm- 
ing than the other, full of sweet feminine 
contradictions, that make her all the more 


lovable ; whose strength lies in her weak- 
ness, in her ‘“‘ honest worship of Man, the 
Superior,” as my favourite author says. 

‘he chaff of those boys—wit, I suppose 
they called it—sounded very dull to my 
ears. I was sure Theodora must be 
bored by it. I glanced up; she did not 
look so. A fresh proof, if one was needed, 
of the sweetness of her disposition. Gina 
Hudson would have called them “ beastly 
idiots,” and told them to their faces to 
‘*go and fool elsewhere.” ‘Theodora bent 
her lovely head to the infliction; and 
when we were alone she would look up 
to me with those large, sweet eyes, and 
say, in her soft bewitching voice, “ Ah! 
those poor, dreadful boys!” Would it 
not, however, be an act of charity on my 
part to take her out of all this? 

“You will allow me ?” 

She rested her hand one moment on my 
proffered arm, and whispered hurriedly : 
*““Sit down again. Mr. Morten is 
manceuvring to take your place. I cannot 
have anyone else there.” 

Now Morten was the one of the mob to 
whom I objected. Older only by some six 
or seven years than her boy admirers, he 
yet looked a man of my standing. He was 
clean shaven, with a square head and a 
damnable sneer. He was rather popular 
with men but not a favourite among 
women. Only Theodora tolerated him; 
she alone, perhaps, could afford to do so. 
Toothers he might have proved adangerous 
brute ; before her he grovelled. 





HIS 


Theodora dropped her fan over my 
shoulder and let me touch her fingers fora 
moment. 

‘“*By Jove! those are 
exclaimed one of the boys. 

My goddess had been gracious enough 
to accept the offering 1 had humbly made 
her and to wear it. 

** Yes,” she returned in her own incom- 
parable voice, ‘“‘ when they flash brilliantly 
they remind me of 2 

** Morten ?” queried I sarcastically. 


diamonds ! ” 


PASSPORT INTO HELL. 


“The donor,” returned she softly. 

* Brilliants /o the brilliant I can under- 
stand. Had the preposition been /rom, 
it would not have applied,” ventured 
Morten. 

‘Unless the mind was minus D plus 
E,” sniggered the witty boy of the mob— 
a remark wholly wanting in point, and 
decidedly in bad taste considering my 
interests at the Cape. Theodora should— 
but she was speaking. 

“Is it the wonderful power hidden in 


THEODORA DROPPED HER FAN OVER MY SHOULDER AND LET ME TOUCH HER FINGERS 
FOR A MOMENT. 
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these little twinkling stars that fascinates us 
so?” 

** Hidden power has always a fascination 
for woman. At least a woman who has 
any grit in her,” replied Morten. 

‘*We always sak up to those above us,’ 
returned Theodora, then added quickly, 
‘*No, it is their beauty—their beauty alone. 
Diamonds, lovely diamonds, I would do 
anything for you.’ 

There spoke the woman, 
broke in— 

** You think so. I do not.” 

She laughed. . ‘“‘ You do not know me.” 

What Theodora meant was that I only 
understood her, and then if that conceited 
ass Morten did not go on— 

“I think I do, better than you know 
yourself. I would stake that ring, say—to 
a thousand pounds, that I do.” 

“A challenge ?” 

“If you like.” 

Theodora looked dreamingly over the 
tips of her feathered fan, and said softly, 
“IT should like to: see a cheque for a 
thousand pounds.” 

Her fan swept my forehead. 
me a cup -of coffee—black. 
Morten exhausts me.” 

Whenever she really 


but Morten 


* Fetch 
This Mr. 


wants anything, 
This 
broke up the mob, who, on their way to 
the house, made some very uncalled-for 
remarks. 

** Wonder which of us she will have.” 

“You stake your soul on it, it won’t 
be. a baby like you. 

“Nor an old boss like you. At your 
time, I should think a man might be 
thankful to take any girl who would be 
kind enough to have him.” 

“Patriarchs who pick 
generally get fooled.” 

“I would place my money on Morten.” 

With Theodora in my hand, so to speak, 
I could afford to listen with equanimity to 
the jealous promptings of these boys. But 
I was forgetting I was leaving my helpless 
darling to be victimised by Morten all this 
time. 


Theodora always appeals to me. 


and choose 


Il. 


I have always made it a point of being 
scrupulously fair in my judgment of women. 
If there has been a doubt I have invariably 
given it in their favour. It is my habit to 


eliminate those prejudices on behalf of 


grace and beauty which are natural to all 
men, and adjudge them alone from their 
words and actions. 

It is owing to this habit of rigid justice 
that I feel bound to admit that Gina 
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Hudson came out well as a nurse. Who 
would have thought it of a Girton girl! 
Her education was against it, her indi- 
viduality—everything, in fact; the only way 
to account for it was by a try back. It 
was a flash of her old, child-like contrari- 
ness. I admit she nursed me well through 
rheumatic fever, but how unpleasantly ! 
As long as it was a case of giving medicine 
and smoothing pillows all went well ; 
but as soon as I began to get better she 
bored me to an intensity that nearly drove 
me mad. She was immeasurably noisy. 
Not in the way of banging doors, chinking 
glasses, rustling skirts; it was her mind 
that was for ever creating the disturbance, 
giving me jerks and shocks. She ruled 
the sick-room with a rod of iron; made 
me eat against my will; cured me in spite 
of myself. Whereas a tender, womanly 
woman would have managed it all without 
a spark of friction. If she had left it to 
her mother, I should have been well weeks 
ago; but the doctor and Gina seemed to 
have entered into a conspiracy, and Mrs. 
Hudson and I alike were helpless in their 
hands. Needless to say that by the time 
I was convalescent, I was worked up into 
such a state of irritation that it was all that 
I could do to be barely civil to her. And 
all this time I had not once seen Theo- 
dora. If there were letters for me, I did 
not ‘get them. I wondered if she had 
called. But how could she? She did not 
know where I was. I never talked of 
Gina to her. I would not have sullied her 
pure mind with the crude sayings of that 
foolish girl. 

I had come down for a night to my old 
friends the Hudsons at Glenwood, and I 
had been laid up more than two months 
in their house. What must Theodora be 
thinking of my silence all this time ? I 
did not like to write; my letters would 
pass through the hands of that abomin- 
able girl Gina. Perhaps she would forbid 
pens, ink, and paper were I to ask for 
them. The best way was to get well as 
fast as I could, then I could go. I opposed 
Gina no longer. 

We were seated in the garden under an 
old oak. Gina of late had been much less 
domineering than usual. If it had not 
been for that intense yearning for 
Theodora, I could have been moderately 
happy. As it was, I must accomplish my 
emancipation somehow. 

‘*When a doctor says there is no further 
need of his services, it means that the 
patient 

“Is in sensible hands,” put in Gina, 
“and can be as well looked after without 


a 











supervision as with. I would have fetched 
you through this illness in half the time, 
if he would only have allowed how bad 
you were at first. ‘That is his way: pooh- 
pooh everything at first; but whe ‘n once 
alive to danger he is all there, and works 
like a brick.” 

‘I thought you were fond of declaring 
that half the illness in the world is purely 
imaginary.” 

**So it is, but not yours. 
were ill the moment | saw you.” (Pre- 
posterous! I had been with Theodora all 
day, and she had said how well I looked.) 
**I was mad when Dr. Bayley would 
could not see it.” 

‘**T suppose I ought to thank myself asa 
new subject for study for all the attention 
I received at your hands.” 

She, who generally was so over-ready 
with her answer, paused. 
‘ Perhaps that was it. 
in you as a new subject.” 

‘And the subject rebels against being 
under the lens any longer. _ He is return- 
ing to town to-morrow.” After all the 
attention I had received from her mother 
it was decidedly awkward to propose to 


I knew you 


I was interested 


leave so abruptly, but by humouring 
Gina’s foibles I flatter myself that I turne d 
the tables rather neatly on her. 


‘Of course I have learnt a good deal 
during your illness—it would be dishonest 
to deny it ; but it was more from a sentient 
than a scientific point of view. It was—” 
‘Then, with a short laugh: ‘1 think—I 
don’t know what I’m talking about.” 

‘““Now you see, Gina, what all this 
learning comes to; a really womanly 
woman has no difficulty in finding graceful 
words in which ie express her sentime nts.’ 

‘*Sentiments! I hate the term.” 

‘‘It is a most appropriate term as 
applied to the feelings of a properly 
brought up young girl. It is only the ‘new 
woman’ who unsexes herself by unbecom- 
ing knowledge, who o 

‘* Licks your pretty fool into fits when it 
comes to any practical work.” 

‘The sympathy of sweet innocence is 
the healing: power man <requires from 
woman ; the doctor can supply the rest. A 
woman whom to look at is to trust.” 

‘If you can judge from looks alone, I 
fancy you will find yourself landed in 
Queer Street some of these days.” 

‘‘No doubt some people do. All have 
not the gift. I can tell at once, by looking 
at a woman, whether she can be trusted or 
not.” It wasachallenge. I looked Gina 
straight in the face. Ah! I thought so. 
She got up, walked away, came back, 
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took a caterpillar from the collar of my 
coat, and coolly put it on the ground. 
Theodora would have screamed at the 
sight of it. ‘Then she asked abruptly, just 
as one man might do of another, ‘‘ Who is 
she ?” 

Swallowing my disgust, I thought I 
would give her a lesson. A woman who 
behaves as a woman should; a womanly 
woman—sweet, gentle, and deferential to 
her superiors and those of more experience 
than herself. In fact, all that a woman 
should be.” 

* Clever 7” 

** 1 am thankful to say, no!” 

I did not say educated.” 

‘* She is educated in all the accomplish- 
ments necessary to make her a charming 
woman.” 

‘*T have no doubt of that, but — 

“No Greek, no Latin, no mathematics, 
or other immoral knowledge, thank 
heaven!” 

‘*T will let the Greek and Latin pass, 
but rather hard on ‘pure mathematics,’ 
surely! With regard to being clever, I 
will kee p my own opinion. Pretty, of 
course ?” 

“Pretty ? 
words.” 

‘ How she must fool you!’ 

Just like a girl, to resort to abuse when 
beaten in argument; besides, what a 
betrayal of herself! I returned, ‘‘I am 
not surprised that you should be jealous 
of her; in fact, I am rather glad. It shows 
that, notwithstanding all this absurd edu- 
cation, you have still a_ flickering of 
womanly grace left which makes you 
envious of those who walk in the old 
straight path, hallowed by the tread of a 
past generation of simple, trustful, lovable 
women.” 

**So you think I am jealous of her?” 
A short laugh. ‘‘ No, I am sorry for_you.” 

It was my turn now to laugh. “I 
thought Cambridge was to free the eman- 
cipated girl from the throes of jealousy— 
to weld them all into one holy bond of 
sisterhood — Te I suppose I 
ought to say,” I added slyly. ‘* Alas! I see 
the old Sedlcany of one woman of¢another 
is still as strong as ever in the feminine 
breast. Now men are much more generous 
one to another. 

“It is very funny to hear you say that 
when it is the championship of our own 
sex that has brought us under the lash of 
your critics. As long as we said nasty 
things of one another, and smiled sweetly 
in the face of man, man was satisfied. For 
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No; but lovely beyond all 


reasons of the same calibre as those which 
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THEN SHE ASKED ABRUPTLY, JUST AS ONE MAN MIGHT DO OF ANOTHER, ‘‘ WHO IS SHE?” 


inspired 


the medizval priest, he en- 
couraged what he called feminine spite in 
every way, foreseeing that the hokey-pokey 
of his infallibility was over when women 
acknowledge each other as sisters and 


not as rivals. Why cannot he take his 
stand as a man, and not wish to pose 
as a god?” 


“You talk like a schoolgirl, and about 
things you don’t understand. Where a 
minority is desirable, there must always be 
rivalry among the majority.” 

“In the old days, when a girl was 
taught to consider herself disgraced if she 
were not married, it might be so. But the 
girl—no thanks to the parents—has found 
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out that she can only bring disgrace on 
her own head by her own actions, and 
that she owes it asa duty to herself and to 
humanity not to do it.” 

“Duty to herself! Childish rubbish ! 
A woman’s duty is to her husband, her 
children, her parents; she should not be 
conscious of having any self. It is just 
these new women, with their analytical 
minds and over-education, who do all the 
mischief. Their heads full of learning, 
they cannot love. Heartless, cold, detest- 


able, they think of nothing but self, self, 
from morning, noon, to night. Duty to 


self, indeed! Where is a man to look for 
love ?>—to find peace in his household ?” 

“What a lot of nonsense you do talk 
about the new woman! As if girls were 
made different from what they have always 
been!” said Gina, coming round to the 
back of my chair. ‘‘ Men need not fear 
as long as God curses us poor girls with 
hearts. Because our eyes have been 
opened to the knowledge that there is in 
this world good and evil, and we strive to 
follow that which is good, we are said to 
have no heart. No one gives the new girl 
credit for crushing down the love, the 
adoration in her heart, rather than help 
towards the hurt of humanity. Why, our 
very physical strength is brought up in 
judgment against us. Why cannot you 
leave our brains alone, and look only at 
our hearts? Better, perhaps, leave us alone 
altogether; we are only a very small 
minority in that majority you just now 
mentioned. ‘There are thousands of girls 
yet with lies on their lips and no shame in 
their eyes, ready to fool any man to the 
top of his bent. The heart you want can 
be found among them, but don’t call that 
kind of thing love.” 

“If you have quite finished your lecture, 
I will have a cigarette, and I should think 
one might ie your excitement.’ 

“Thanks; I do not smoke, 
than I drink.” 

**1 do both.” 

“T have nothing to say against that.” 

“I thought men could do nothing right 
in the new woman’s eyes.” 

** As a child, I remember hearing an old 
gentleman quote— 

Men have many faults, women only two- 


There’s nothing right they say and nothing 
right they do.” 


any more 


‘In these days no man would dare to 
quote that to the women to whom it would 
apply, and, thank Heaven! there are still 
others whose every word and action is 


charming in the sight of all right-minded 
men.’ 
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She came round to the table, smoothed 
out the papers, picked up the paper-knife 
that had rolled under my chair, placed a 
syphon within reach; then, folding her 
arms, stood looking down on me, like a 
young athletic youth, 

** So you won’t let me help you! 
Iam sorry. I had hoped you would. We 
new girls of the amicus Plato sed magis 
amica veritas school cannot compete with 
the Dodos of to-day.” 

Jealousy again. To call Theodora a 
Dodo! And what an actress the girl had 
grown! More than once her words had 
sounded as if there were actual tears in her 
voice. 


Well, 


Ill. 


This night, which above all other nights 
should stand out clear in my memory, is 
strangely bleared. ‘To-morrow T heodora 
was to be my bride. Could I ever forget 
that sweet consent, that unconscious self- 
betrayal when we met for the first time 
after my long illness ? And to-morrow she 
would be my wife! I felt almost humbled 
at my great good fortune. Theodora my 
wife ! 

A letter had been put into my hand, but 
with such visions to dwell on I fancy it was 
some hours before I opened it. 

The room seemed strange ; 
was in its death-struggles ; 
out. There would be no wedding to- 
morrow. JILTED! I should sit out the 
rest of my life in this room, alone—alone 
as I had always been. I could not ; 
not after Live that loveless, lonely 
life again! What was I doing? Striking 
the empty air in the cold darkness. I 
suppose it was sleep that overtook me at. 
last. 


the lamp 
the fire was 








EV. 
A year ago I was in this same room, a 
letter in my hand—a letter like the one I 
now held—a letter from her. Theodora 
bade me come to her—no, implored. To 
come to her now—this evening, the eve 
of her wedding-day with Morten. 

Of course, I had no intention of going. 
She did not understand. I must help her 
against herself—my poor Theodora. She 
implored me, the rejected one, to come to- 
her on the eve of her marriage to Morten. 
Now if Gina Hudson had made the 
request, I should have known there was 
some ulterior motive behind it. But my 
poor, unthinking Theodora! From the 
days of Eve, where would weak woman be 
but for man’s forgiveness? We can. 
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forgive the woman we love even when she 
has cruelly wronged us. Perhaps Theodora 
required a word of counsel, wanted my 
twenty odd years or so of extra knowledge 
of life. 

Theodora 
buried in the cushions. 
mockingly familiar. 
it been a dream ? 

“‘T have come as you wished.” 

A convulsive sob was my only answer. 

How often I had sat on that sofa, my 
arm round her soft yielding form, her 
head upon my breast, her eyes looking up 
to mine! Iwas here once more; this was 
reality, my loneliness a past dream. My 
head swam, my grew dim. I bent 
dlown to take her in my arms; but with the 
action memory returned, recollection of 
the great gulf that lay between us. | 
drew back and said, ‘‘ Theodora, you have 
sent for me. What can I do for you ?” 

‘*T am so unhappy.” 

“Why are you unhappy ?” 

‘* Forgive me.” 

** You must first look at me and tell me 
why you are unhappy. 

“T cannot look into your face until you 
say you have forgiven me. 

“If I do, you will then tell me why you 
are unhappy 

‘* Yes. 

I went across the room, stared out of 
the window—God knows what I saw. 
I came back; she was very still. I sat 
down by her side. ‘‘ Theodora, I forgive 
you.” 

She turned, looked into my eyes for one 
moment, then flung her arms round my 
neck, and burst into tears. 

‘** Theodora, this must not be.” 

She only sobbed more passionately. 

Then light came to me. My poor 
Theodora wanted help. Is it not a 
woman’s privilege not to know her own 
mind ? Does not her changeableness, her 
varying moods, make her the more lovable ? 
I] must make up her mind for her. So as 
she lay in my arms weeping, | kissed her 
gentiy. ‘‘ You love me ?” 

Her sobs ceased. ‘‘ Yes, I have always 
loved you best.” 

Then I explained to her, as clearly as 
her ignorance would allow, how that it was 
her duty to marry the man she loved best. 

“I cannot, I dare not. You don’t 
know what you ask. That challenge. I 
needed the money so much. I 

Was a money trouble at the bottom of 
it all, and she had been too shy to confide 
inme? “Surely I could have given you 
all you wanted.” 


was on the sofa, her face 
The room seemed 
This last year, 


had 


eves 
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** But you had lost so much. You were 
in difficulties yourself.” 

“It is true I have lost money. I am not 
so rich as Morten, but still, hardly a poor 
man.” 

‘I am glad to hear that you are not 
poor. I was afraid that to what | had 
done that might be added.” 

‘But you are going to undo all that. It 
is not too late. I can arrange Fr 

“Hush, hush! Don’t ask me. You 
don’t understand. I tell you I cannot; 
but don’t desert me quite. How can I 
bear it if you do?” 

My poor Theodora! She required 
almost more than my strength could give. 

‘IT don't know how that can be; and, 
somehow, you hardly seem the same 
Theodora that I used to know.” 

“Yes, I am; that’s just it. I am the 
same Theodora who loves, who has always 
loved you. Alfred, be my friend!” and 
she bowed her beautiful head to my feet. 

There are cases when it would be 
absolutely brutal to speak the truth to a 
woman. This was one, so I temporised. 
What impression I really left on her mind 
I do not know; but she seemed pacified, 
struggled even to smile as we said good- 
bye. 

After all, what is a woman’s love in 
comparison with that of aman. Friendship 
between Theodora and I! When will 
women learn to cease to offer friendship 
to men who love them ? 


V. 

I had been back in Londona day. How 
it was I found myself in my old stall I 
hardly know—force of habit accounts for 
much that we do. It was not likely that 
she would be in the old box. This new 
opera had been played several times this 
season. She was sure to have seen it. 
Moreover, I did not intend to look that 
way. Whyshould 1? With her marriage, 
the past was over. 

This company was certainly not up to 
the standard of two years ago. Criticisms 
are so misleading. ‘The modern music is 
greatly over-rated; she always said so, 
though at the time it was amusing to dis- 
agree with her: opposition always enhanced 
the ineffable beauty of her face. That last 
chorus was positively out of tune. Indeed, 
if it were not for the diversion of looking 
at the audience, I could not have sat the 
play through. Royalty was there ; it would 
be unloy al not to give them a stare. The 
Prince and Princess She was there ! 
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I had not looked at the box, but in 
sweeping the circle with my glasses her 
face had flashed across my plane. Having 
come, without being sought, thus within 
my vision, it was absurd to suppose I was 
not strong enough to face her. Resent- 
ment, of course, would be what would be 
printed on her face; resentment of my 
tacit refusal of that proffered frie ae 
Though, when you come to think of 
calmly, after the lapse of two years, i‘ 
should there not be friendship ¢ 

She started with surprise ; evidently she 
had only just seen me, and she sent down 
a radiant smile of welcome. The past was 
blotted from her mind ; it would be absurd 
for me to nurse enmity. We leave it to 
women to cry over spilt milk. The 
woman’s rapture was over; I knew the 
man was strong enough to assume the 
same indifference; but was I sure there 
was even a spark of the old love left? If 
she had been strong enough to conquex 
her passion, was it likely that I had not 
done the same? Whena man is certain 
of his own strength, he need not fear to 


stumble. 

She made room for me in the front of 
the box. It was amusing to find myself 
once more in my old favourite corner. It 


would be an interesting study to contem- 
plate my old self from my _ present 
standard of disenchantment. 

The old self would take her fan, and 
watch her curls dance in the air current— 
would bend over the same book of music, 
would express approbation or disapproba- 
tion by touch of finger ; would even rest 
his hand upon hers. It would be an inter- 
esting psychological study—so much the 
vogue of the day—to see if the present 
man could realise what was the attraction 
of all this to the past man. Emotion had 
prevented the scientific, the really interest- 
ing point in these situations, from being 
studied before. Now there was no danger 
of emotion on either side. 

To show how dispassionate our relations 
were, I was now able to pay better atten- 
tion to the opera, and I have no hesitation 

- in saying that that last act was distinctively 
superior to the ones that went before. For 
old friendship’s sake she allowed me to put 
her into her carriage. 


“Nine on Monday 


night.” 


VI. 
It is Monday. 
Curious how that “ Nine on Monday 
night” has kept ringing in my ears all 


these days. 


It had been a casual remark, 
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not directly addressed to me—a sort of 
afterthought dropped as I closed the door 
of the brougham. An olive-branch, timidly 
held out for me to take or leave, as I 
chose. Leave, I meant it should be. 
Though all was over, still, when a man 
has once loved a woman as I loved 
Theodora, it is—leave it. 

It is strange howa year or two’s absence 
from London disorganises your set. I 
was out of touch with it all. When I came 
to think over it, it was Theodora who had 
taken me with her. Could I show myself 
at the old haunts without her? Though 
wealthy, I was without friends. I had no 
one on whom to spend my dollars, no one 
on whom I could expend my human 
tenderness. All the pleasure of my life in 
London I owed to Theodora. 

Monday. Where should I go to-night 

First, there was Mrs. Hudson’s letter 
that required an answer. Hudson was 
from home; but she and Gina would be 
delighted to welcome me back to England. 
After all, Gina was not as bad as she 
painted herself ; she was a nice girl before 
she took up that education craze; she had 
nursed me well; marriage might bring 
back something of her old manner. Those 
of experience always said there was much 


give and take in married life ; well, the 
take might be disproportionate in this 
case, but, of course, there were exceptions. 


Theodora and I might have proved the 
rule—with Morten she would have much 
to suffer. My poor, foolish, unhappy 
‘Theodora—but this was not writing to 
Mrs. Hudson. Would she expect me to 
refer to the past? ‘To write would be 
extremely awkward: better to go—take 
them by surprise at dinner; come upon 
them in the old way. There was time— 
plenty of time to put up some things and 
catch the six o’clock train. Heaps of 
time ; there was no use hurrying. 

I was glad that was settled. Sooner or 
later I should have to go down—better to 
get it over at once. Would Theodora 
wait alone—did she really expect me? 
But she had not asked me tocome. “Nine 
on Monday night” had come unintention- 
aily from her lips. Perhaps it was not 
meant for my ears. She, whose smile 
alone was a crown—she would wait for 
me ! 

By George ! it was ten minutes to six. I 
should never catch the train if I had a 
slow horse. Half-a-crown got the best 
paces out of that horse. I took my ticket, 
hurried across the platform, had the gate 
slammed in my face. 

‘* Next train ?” 
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“ Forty minutes to wait.” 

Confound it all! Just when I had 
arranged my programme so satisfactorily ! 

If only those who doubt the active 
agency of his Satanic Majesty in this 
present life would go to a certain southern 
terminus they would have their doubts 
removed on the spot. Ten minutes’ 
waiting choked me off; besides, what 
was the good of catching the 6.40? It 
would be neither fish, flesh, nor fowl. I 
must dine at a restaurant, and go down by 
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especially wanted, of course, 
forthcoming. 

“Send for it? 
edition.” 

Quarter-past eight. Why did not that 
man bring the W. G.? If he did not look 
sharp I should miss the half-past. It was 
too annoying when I had made up my 
mind to catch that particular train. My 
bill unpaiJ, that paper not—— Ah, here 
was the waiter at last. 

“‘ Third edition coming down the street. 


was not 


Certainly. Latest 


SHE LOOKED UP WITH A JOYOUS LITTLE LAUGH, AND STRETCHED OUT HER BARE ARMS. 


the one after; that would get me in for 


coffee. Perhaps it would be a better 
arrangement. I could take stock of Gina, 
and think it over during the night. 

After all, the dinner I was having was 
much better than what I should have had 
at Glenwood; neither Gina nor Mrs. 
Hudson had a proper idea of how viands 
should be dressed. So far, having missed 
that train was a distinct gain. If only I 
could get a copy of the Westminster Gazette. 
Curious, there was the Fall Mail howled 
all over the town; but the paper I 


Sir. Here in a minute. 
sovereign ? I will fetch it.” 

Apparently they were coining 
change—printing that W. G. 
eight struck. 

Well, there was no good hurrying now. 
I could only catch a train that would bring 
me in time for a whisky before bed. But 
then it did not matter what time I turned 
up at Glenwood. I was a privileged guest, 
of course. Had it been to any other house, 
it would have been impossible. Oh! the 
third edition ! 


Change for a 


that 
Half-past 
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“Another outrage on Englishmen in 
Africa!” Serve them right! Should not 
be any Englishmen in Africa to insult. 
‘They certainly can write a leader in the 
W. G. 

Query ? After an absence of two years, 
would it not look rather odd to put in an 
appearance after ten at night? I ought to 
have telegraphed. Never thought of it. 
Too late now; their post office would be 
closed. On second thoughts, it might be 
best as it is. Mrs. Hudson had said that 
Gina did not know. Now I ask any un- 
prejudiced man is that likely ? 

Does she suppose that I am fool enough 
to believe that she and Gina can sit 
together day after day, and she not tell 
her daughter that I had been jilted? No! 
I know too much of human nature to 
swallow that. Howthese women lie—even 
a good woman like Mrs. Hudson! To be 
pitied by Gina—the thought was unendur- 
able! She would soon let me know, one 
way or the other, that she ‘‘ told me so.” 
She had no discretion with regard to hold- 
ing her tongue. Or would she prove to 
me, mathematically, that I was destined 
to be jilted ? Or should I have to listen 
to the sickening details of her experiences 
in the hospital?—for that had been 
her latest freak, all part and _ parcel 
of this present unwholesome, feverish 
desire for change. Gina pity me!— 
the rejected—the jilted—but the only 
one really loved by Theodora! Had she 
not told me so ?>—begged for my friend- 
ship ?—that friendship which I was now 
withholding! Why? For the sake of 
Gina Hudson’s love. Such girls have no 





love; have not the critics all told us so! 
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There are no wives for us among these 
new women. Virtuous they may be, but 
with a devilish virtue that drives a man to 
prefer the other thing. And this is the 
girl for whose sake 1 am to give up the 
memory of my past love. Past indeed! 
Whilst Theodora lives love like mine must 
always be. She has chastened and sub- 
dued hers. My poor darling, my Theodora, 
could not do otherwise. I alone shall be 
the sufferer. 

** Nine on Monday night.” 

No, not now. I will go back to my 
chambers. I must have time before I see 
her again, because I recognise now that I 
love her as much as I ever did. But she 
shall never know. 

Nine on Monday night. 

‘*Hansom, Sir?” 

“Tes.” 

** Where to ?” 

Nine boomed out from the clock-tower. 

I gave an addresss, it was not that of 
my chambers. It did not matter; I need 
not necessarily go in. I should have time 
to think. I had to give some address, 
and this one, somehow, came first to 
my lips. 

I would go up the steps; pretend to 
ring. I would wait till the cab went; then 
I would ‘walk away. 

I found her behind the screen; before 
the fire, on a white rug, amid a heap of 
cushions. She was in evening dress, her 
beautiful arms clasped under her head, 
her eyes half closed. 

I fell on my knees before her 
dora!” 

She looked up with a joyous little 
laugh, and stretched out her bare arms. 


** Theo- 

















F it be a truism in the 
| book that it 
to catch the hare 
operation may be performed upon him, 
surely in a country in which there are no 
wid stags it must be a logical sequence 
that one must catch the deer before he is 
hunted. 

Acting on this axiom, we repaired to 
the historic park of Charlecote, thanking 
a kind Providence which had provided 


old cookery- 
is imperative on one 
before any culinary 


us not only with a license, but with 
a receipt for cash paid for anticipated 
quarry. Sull, as we passed over the old 


Shaksperian stile—which is now only 
used as an innocent “ sell” to an innocent 
trespasser, and every bar of which gives 
way under the too confident pressure of the 
nineteenth century intruder—we could not 
help remembering that the great William 
himself was supposed to have crossed it—no 
doubt straddled it when it was more secure 
than now, some three hundred years ago. 
The memory was more than usually 
facile in the circumstances under which 
we visited the classic spot, because there 
was no sign of man, no sound but the 
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drowsy hum of a sunny afternoon. Not 
even the church bell gave an indication of 
where good men lived. We might, indeed, 
have been in Arden, with the banished 
Duke and the melancholy Jaques. Had 
we met Touchstone at the next brake we 
had not been surprised ; had we seen odes 
to Rosalind pinned on alternate trees, 
surely our astonishment had been little. 
Oh! away from the smoke of towns, away 
from the hum of cities, we were alone with 
Nature and that great God whose para- 
mount effort Nature is! 

On the soft springy turf, among oaks and 
elms, some of which had seen the found- 
ation-stone of the princely mansion which 
rose in exquisite beauty before us as we 


approached the river, wing after wing 
added by successive ancestors, we walked, 


and here and there the sound of chaffinches 
making love or quarrelling—we could 
scarce tell which, but equally ncisy—while 
rabbits darting out of their holes held 
converse or engaged in combat; while 
the nimble squirrel seemed to delight in 
exhibiting his rich sienna coat amid a 
hillside of primrose and violet. 
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It was not very long before we 
proached a small stream, and here we 
found a herd of red deer, consisting of 
some six stags and as many does. Had 
our new commander-in-chief been present, 
what a treat he would have enjoyed! On 


ap- 


BUCK IN 


VARWICKSHIRE. 
monarch of the forest, a victim of last 
year’s storm, lost in memories of old days 
years and years ago (don’t blame us, 
sportsmen! the spirit of Shakspere per- 
vades the spot) we hear the sound of hoofs 
on the turf, and looking towards the nets 
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our approach the stags formed round in a 
. micircle, and two were deputed to drive 

the hinds across the stream, which they 
did, each leaping the small rivulet with a 
native grace unequalled by any other 
animal. Meanwhile, rooted to the spot, 
more, it must be admitted, by curiosity 
than courage, the stags stood firm ; backed 


by the merry greenwood, what a picture of 


English scenery, poetry, legend, romance ! 
Shade of Robin Hood and _ brave King 
Dick! In a moment we hear the clack, 
clack of antlers, and find that the deputed 
stags have unfortunately fixed their affec- 
tions on one hind, and have now 


engaged in what appe ars to us serious if 


not mortal combat. Like many a pugilistic 
encounter of our day, the fight does not 
equal the challenge in importance, for 
after having stood against each other 
brow to brow, clashing antlers, and 
subsequently standing up in imitation of 
gamecocks or as though they were sup- 
porters to the coat-of-arms of the ancient 
family in whose park they were honoured 
guests, they seemed suddenly to recog- 
nise the futility of further forcible argu- 
ment, and seemingly determined to ‘leave 
it to the choice of the fair, after the 
fashion of the so-called higher civilisation 
of their human brothers. 

But by this time business has begun 
and the huntsmen have entered the park. 
Nets have been set near the chapel. 
Standing in an avenue of limes, elms, and 
oaks, shadowed by the trunk of a fallen 
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we see two magnificent bucks racing 
along outflanked by two huntsmen at a 
crafty distance. One of the riders is 


easily recognised as Will West, the hunts- 
man of the “Squire” of Bentley Manor; 
a man who is a scion of a family of hunts- 
men, and in whom the “Squire” places 
every dependence. Along they come, deftly 
turning the flank of their fleet quarry. 
One buck rushes straight into the net, and 
is an easy prey, but the other runs wide, 
and makes a fortuitous escape bya gate 
that a farm labourer has opened, all 
unconscious of the terrible responsibility 
which lies for the moment upon him, and 
following the road and crossing the 
bridge—surely Roman—dashes into the 
stream, and, breasting it bravely, only 
sails down the valley some two miles away. 
Now we have them both—lovely crea- 
tures—not a hunting phrase, by the way— 
in crates, so comfortably settled that when 
we arrive at Bentley Manor they scarcely 
care to be uncarted into the paddock. We 
land them safely, however, and they look 
grand, and are very soon quite at home. 
A week or two of rest, luxury, and ease, 
with judicious exercise under the gentle 
whip of Will West—and it is a gentle 
one, no one could accuse West of cruelty— 
and they are fit, well, alert, and eager. 
The exercise consists of hurdle-jump- 
ing; the hurdles being set up in the 
paddock, and the bucks being driven 
towards and over them, until after a few 
weeks of rehearsal having passed our 
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friend the buck is ready and willing to 
fulfil the mission which has given him the 
privilege of so much indulgence. 

The meet is at Bentley Manor, and we 
are all in good time because we all want 
to do honour to the ‘‘ Squire” 

The “ Squire”! Does your imagination 
conjure up before you an old gentleman in 
a scarlet coat with white hair and neatly 
trimmed whiskers; with rubicund face 
exhibiting in its rosy hue a half-century of 
exposure to the wintry weather? Oh, no, 





no! I have to introduce you to a tall lady 
who comes down from her front door 
attired in full hunting dress of scarlet 


coat and huntsman’s hat, riding skirt and 
spurred boot; who gave an unassuming 
but genial welcome to all; who rode about 
asking each: ‘‘ Have you breakfasted ? 
No? Go in and help yourself. I think 
there is some beefsteak-pie and a bird or 
two. Do goin! Somebody will give you 
something to drink!” 

““Where do we enlarge, Squire ?” asks 
one. She loves to be called ‘Squire,’ 
and if ‘English Squire” be a synonym 
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“Squire,” cheerily, and we move on, twelve 
and a half couple of harriers twinkling 
here and there. A man scrutinising the 
pack turns to West and asks where Wood- 
bine is. ‘* There answers the kennel 
huntsman, his eyes glistening with pro- 
fessional pride. “ That was her cup the 
Squire showed me at lunch,” the writer 
remarked. ‘Yes, Sir, Champion Cup, 
Peterborough 1893, for best bitch hound 
not exceeding nineteen inches,” replied 
West, as though he were quoting from 
a book. ‘You have other prize hounds 
there, have you not?” the anxious inquirer 
asked. ‘Rather! Look at ‘ Paragon,’ 
Peterborough ’94, and ‘ Vagabond’ there.” 

There was a good meet, some sixty to 
eighty mounted of both sexes, with the 
usual number of drags and vehicles of all 
descriptions, and a great multitude of foot 
runners. 

We moved slowly away on the appear- 
ance of the “ Squire” towards Norgrove, 
a Guaint, strange moated grange on the 
‘* Squire’s ” estate of Bentley. Near here 
the deer-cart (and really from the ladies 
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for “English hospitality” she richly 
deserves the title, for a better sportsman 
(advisedly), a better landlord (advisedly 
and a better friend (unadvisedly) could 
not be found in all the country side. 

“We enlarge at Yarnells Hill,” says the 


THIRTY MINUTES’ 


LAW. 
it was a “‘dezr” cart) 
arrived, and in a neighbouring meadow 
the buck was enlarged. 

“That’s Sir Ronald,” said someone. 
“‘Where ?” asked another, not quite in 
the know, looking round expectantly. 


who surrounded it, 
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“The buck!” replied the first laughing. 
Sir Ronald careered round and round the 
meadow with the lovely springy stride 
which nothing but. Nature can bestow on 





NORGROVE, 


its best beloved creatures; for, after all, 
what could be more esthetically beautiful 
than a stag or fallow buck in slow motion ? 
Strange to the gathered crowd, the beau- 
tiful animal surveys all with that quaint 
insouciance which seems to belong to his 
species, and running round and round 
the paddock or meadow, refuses all 
gentle hints from the whip to be hunted 
at all. 

At last coming suddenly to a sense of 
duty, away he goes over the deep, thick- 
set hedge and makes for the open country 
beyond; and now begins a weary time of 
waiting. We have to give the brave 
“Sir Ronald” half-an-hour’s /aw. The 
meet mingle and talk. ‘The ‘‘ Squire,” on 
her gallant grey, sits almost motionless, 
with West near her and the hounds group- 
ing themselves as only animals untaught 
by the photographer can. do. Not very 
far away are her two charming children, 
attired de rigueur as huntsmen, and attended 
by their groom, who shows them the way 
(and, parenthetically, is sometimes shown) 
and takes care of them generally. 

One’s eyes during this time are again 
and again directed toward Norgrove—a 
strange, weird fascination pervades the 
place. From our standpoint the water, 


which is now limited to a pond, gives the 
effect of the old moat. 
tending rain 


A dark sky por- 


seems to instil it with a 
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significant and the mind 


to a time when, 


dreariness, 
easily travels back 
royal as hunting the buck may be, there 
was still more royal sport; and that kings 
have been hunted in Warwickshire ere our 


time, Charles himself, careless as he 
was, has left on record. He and a few 
faithful followers made for here after the 
direful day of Worcester, when the Cavalier 
hopes were blasted, and England’s King 
was hunted by prick-eared Puritan curs— 
men, not dogs—men without Woodbine’s 
intelligence, but with lust of gold and the 
fear of—well, Cromwell, in their hearts. 
One may fancy the young lad now, son of 
a fated race, riding for dear life to-night, 
attended by the faithful few. ‘‘ Hard, 
hard, my liege, the old Grange lies but a 
mile or two beyond.” A stride or two— 
and rest. Over the moat, a hurried dis- 
mounting, men forming round, and 
Charles dashes up the massive staircase 
with its oak balusters, as massive to-day as 
then, and wearied, defeated, throws him- 
self on the four-posted bed, to lose all 
sense of trouble and loss in a profound, 
well-guarded slumber. 

But, hark! Time’s up! West is laying 
hounds on, and, awakened from our 
reverie, we look round, and see that the 





A POSSIBLE FUTURE M.F.H. 


county constable, whose dignified stoicism 
we have more than admired, is now 
possessed by the spirit of the chase, and 
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is careering up the lane to get a good 
view ; while dexterously guiding his unique 
mount here and there through the group 
of hunters, a possible future M.F.H., 
mounted on a _ well-groomed donkey, 
dodges about with his long golden curls 
waving in the breeze, causing broad and 
good-natured smiles to break over the face 
of many a keen sportsman even at this 
critical moment. 

Away we-go on a good scent, hounds 
hunting as Lady Gay Spanker delighted to 
see them—straight across country towards 
Burrow Hill, over some rasping hedges 
and one or two ugly ditches, and ever in 
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front the scarlet of the ‘‘ Squire,” like an 
oriflamme. Well may the song say— 
Do ye ken the “ Squire” with her coat so gay ? 
She lives at Bentley, not far away, 

Where we hope she may live for many a long day, 
And we’ll all hear her hounds in the morning. 
It may be doggerel, but the sentiment is 
there, and the sentiment is very present 
with anyone who sees her lead away, 
riding straight as a die. We have just 
reached Burrow Hill when Sir Ronald 
turns due west—this time a point of the 
compass, not the huntsman—and takes to 
the road, hounds hunting in line beauti- 
fully, till at lgst he soiled in a thick hedge 
at Lower Bentley. Hounds were called 
off, and twenty minutes’ law allowed for 
brave Sir Ronald to recover wind ; and on 
looking round one (and more than one) 
must genuinely confess that Sir Ronald 
was not the only one who had wind to 
recover. Comparing notes, chaffing the 
stragglers, made the time pass quickly, 
especially as we had to congratulate the 
“Squire” on a marvellous escape; for 
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had it not been for her superb grey, and 
still more superb horsemanship, she must 
have been killed. At perhaps the most 
awkward post and rails of the day, the 
grey’s hind feet slipped in the clay in 
taking off, and he rose perpendicularly. 
With that expertness and discretion which 
has earned her her name, the “ Squire” 


sat like a mouse, never touching his 
mouth. It was touch and go, backwards 


or forwards; next moment his quarters 
were in the air, and he had safely landed 
on the other side. 

Again time is up and away we go, “ Sir 
Ronald” taking to the country again 
fresher than ever, a compli- 
ment that cannot be supplied 
to all the field. A splendid 
run was the consequence, 
eight miles across a grand 
country, till at last his knight- 
ship was captured (looking 
good enough for another) a 
little beyond Stoke. Some 
time later the cart came 
round, and the buck jumped 
into his crate, as the *‘ Squire” 
tersely expressed it, “as 
handily as hounds into their 
van.” 

If the hospitality of Bentley 
is world-renowned and wide- 
spread, it certainly does ex- 
tend to the hunted as well 
as to the huntsmen. I never 
saw an animal enjoy a meal 
so thoroughly in my life as 
“Sir Ronald” did, when he, after a 
little persuasion, emerged from his crate, 
and found himself swarming about his 
paddock. 

There is no necessity at this moment 
to reiterate Lady Macbeth’s hospitable 


wish, ‘‘Now, good digestion wait on 
appetite.” We are simply as hungry as 


the proverbial hunter, and it is only when 
our cravings for food are somewhat 
appeased that we are reminded that we are 
not in the ordinary dining-room, it having 
been destroyed in a disastrous fire which 
broke out one night just after Christmas, 
and which was actually subdued by the 
“Squire’s” own servants before the 
engines could be procured from Redditch. 
Many valuable pictures fell a prey to the 
flames, but fortunately a Landseer, ‘‘ Not 
Caught Yet,” valued at £3500, was saved, 
as it is surmised, by the glass which 
faced it. 

We have seen the ‘‘ Squire” in the 
saddle, we have praised her grey hunter 
“Catherine,” we have hunted the buck, 


’ 
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glanced round haunted Norgrove; it 
now remains to conclude the record 
of an eventful day by describing her as 
“host.” 

Sitting opposite, flanked by her two 
girls, whose delicately intelligent eyes 
look inte hers, and receive a charming 
recognition. of reciprocal confidence and 
affection, she talks in that easy, friendly 
style which denotes the well-bred hostess. 
There is here no affectation, no assump- 
tion. Her stories are racily, pithily told— 
especially those dealing with Scottish cha- 
racter, narrated with a truth in accent and 
expression which enhances them with a 
great and genuine charm. 

I most vividly remember one, of her 
piper in Meull, whom she reproved for 
inebriety, and who excused himself as only 
a Highlander could, because, having broken 
the neck of his bottle of whisky, “he 
didna’ think it respec’able to come into 


HER 


Her eyes— 

Are hazel, did you say ? 
Yes, with the mystic shades 
That flit thro’ silent glades. 


Her voice— 
Is’t made for poet’s lay ? 
Ay, as the woodland throng 


Make words for mavis’ song. 


Her name— 
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the toon wi’ his handkerchief stuck in’t,” 
and so he drank the lot. 

This and another about the haunted 
room at Norgrove, which, though let rent 
free to a man, was vacated next morning, 
because, as the tenant explained, “ten 
musicianers came and stood round the 
bed and sang every song as ever was 
known.” ‘The writer visited the spectral 
apartment and demanded selections from 
‘The Mikado,” but in vain. 

It only remains now to add, in the words 
of the aforementioned song, set to the 
quickstep of the old Cumberland Regiment, 
and in which I am sure everyone who has 
ever visited Bentley will join— 

Then here’s to the “‘ Squire,’ with our heart and 
soul, 

Let’s drink to her health: let’s finish the bowl. 

We'll follow her hounds through fair and through 
foul 


If we want a good hunt in the morning! 


NAME. 


Her lips— 

Just tell me what are they? 
Petals of carmine bright 
Op’ning o’er stamen white. 


Her hair— 
What colour is it, pray ? 
’Tis like the sun’s last sheen 


Lighting the autumn gean. 


Whisper, I know -you may ? 


Magic as fairy spell! 
Heart of mine—shall I tell ? 


KATHERINE MANN. 








My love bound me with a kiss 
That I should no longer stay; 
When I felt so sweet a bliss 


I had less power to part away : 
Alas! that women do not know 
Kisses make men loth to go. 





HAT do you say, Mr. Appleton— 
shall we sit on the balcony ?” 

‘“*T shall be delighted,” I replied, cross- 
ing the drawing-room and throwing open 
the French window. 

Mabel Moreton stepped before me and 
took one of the lounging wicker chairs. 

“What a lovely evening it is!” she said, 
half musing, and leaning back so that the 
tinted light from within fell softly upon 
her features. 

It was a beautiful night indeed. It 
was near the end of the season, and the 
scorching day had .given place to a soft, 
slumbrous twilight. The houses on the 
other side of Ellesmere Square were in 
shadow, and a warm odour rose from the 
trees and the blooms in the garden 
below. One could hear the roar of the 
traffic in the thoroughfare beyond. But 
the square was still, save that now and 
then the lights of a cab went whisking 
by. 


“Won't you smoke?” Miss Moreton 


said. ‘All men like to smoke after 
dinner, don’t they? And I know when 
you are with father you always have a 
cigar.” 

** But ” TI began. 

“‘Oh, no buts,” she answered with a 
smile. ‘I don’t want you to talk tome— 
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isn’t that a rude confession ?—but I want 
you to smoke your cigar, and I can lean 
back here and dream. One can always 
dream when the evening is fine and the 
moon rises brightly, just as it is doing 
now from behind those houses. I am an 
awful castle-in-the-air builder, and this is 
where I build them.” 

I felt as though I ought to make a 
compliment. But I was always a poor 
hand at saying those things that women 
are reputed to be fond of hearing. So I 
simply pulled out my cigarette-case and 
commenced to smoke. 

And I wondered, as I watched the fair 
woman through the thin blue haze of 
tobacco, that old Moreton, her father, had 
made such a friend of me. Iwasa poor 
man with, perhaps, not so many shillings 
in the world as he had tens of pounds. 
But I had made some interesting dis- 
coveries in electrical science, and already 
my name was beginning to be known, and I 
heard flattering things said about me. So 
I accepted the invitations to dinner I often 
received. It was pleasant to move through 
beautiful rooms, to talk with men who 
held high places in the world, and to 
look at the faces of good women. It was 
so different from the old days, in which I had 
only a couple of rooms out at Kilburn, and 


Oo 
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when I struggled and failed, and struggled 
and failed again, andthe struggle seemed so 
hopeless and the future so black. But 
there was a merry side to those rough 
days, when Pemberton and I almost starved 
together and laughed at our distress, and 


SEE 


SAW. 


David Moreton, one of the richest men in 
London. 

He had been friendly to me from the 
He never gave a dinner-party but I 
Sometimes he would say to 
“Philip, my boy, come and feed at 


first. 
was a guest. 
me, 


I WATCHED THE FAIR WOMAN THROUGH THE THIN BLUE HAZE OF TOBACCO, 


told one another how we would laugh in 
the days to come, when he was the greatest 
English composer and I was a scientist of 
renown. 

And then, five years ago, when the turn 
in the tide came, Pemberton and I some- 
how drifted apart. What became of him 
I knew not, but up the ladder I slowly 
climbed, and to-night I was the guest of 


my place to-night. There’s nobody but 
Mab and myse If, and you and she always 
get on well together.’ 

Once I replied, ‘‘Such invitations are 
rather dangerous to a romantic young man 
like myself.” 

“Romance! Fudge!” and then he 
good-naturedly hit me on the shoulder 
with the broad palm of his hand. 
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Yet I wondered why he threw us so 
much together. Was it intentional, or 
merely that he had a liking for me, having 
no son of his own? He knew! was poor, 
and I knew that Mabel was his heiress. 

That was where the evil came in. At 
first I was restrained and awkward in the 
presence of this woman. But she was 
always sweet and kind, and gave me con- 
fidence. Often a delirious hope would fill 
my mind. Then I would crush it as the 
fancy of a fool. It was only when the 
thought came that some day she would be 
a wife and be loved by another man that I 
knew how passionate a place she held in 
my heart. 

But I never gave a sign. It was better 
to bear the agony of untold love than to 
tell her all and then never see her again. 

And we were now sitting together on a 
balcony overlooking a L ondon square. 
She always seemed beautiful in my eyes, 
and to-night in the dusk she seemed more 
beautiful ‘than ever. Her long neck and 
smiling features and the mass of jet black 
hair were a winning contrast to the soft 
pink hue of her gown. ‘To have the love 
of such a woman, what a stimulus to a 
man ! 

we Mr. 

leaning 
into her 


penny for your 
she suddenly 
forward so that I could 
countenance. 

“TI was thinking of an old-fashioned 
motor which is not thought much of nowa- 
days,” I replied. 

“Ah! something scientific which 
wouldn’t interest me. But don’t you 
take an interest in other matters besides 
machinery and wires, and that sort of 
thing ?” 

‘I take an interest in life.” 

“‘ And is it very interesting ? 

“Very! But it is not always pleasant. 
When a man knocks about the world till 
he is thirty-five, being elbowed and elbow- 
ing other people, and has to shift for him- 
self, he learns a good many things that 
only make him sad.” 

‘* And sad things are interesting?” 

“Yes; the most interesting things in life 
are the saddest,” I added. 

Mabel Moreton had not seen much, if 
any, of the dark side of the world. 

She folded her arms, and the smile 
went from her face. ‘It’s hard to under- 
stand,” she said, after a pause, ‘‘ how some 
people go up and others go down.” Then, 
after another pause, during which I 
studied the kindly, pained face, she said, 
“Qh, it’s very sad! Lonely evenings and 
the stillness and the clear moon always 


thoughts, 
said, 
gaze 


Appleton ! ” 


” 
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do make me sad. 
something else.” 

* By all means. There’s an admirable 
article in the Fortnightly on ‘ The Vanity 
of Female Wishes.’ ” 

**Oh, bosh!” 

** As you please. 
topic.” 

“It isa very foolish topic.” 

“Foolishness is the salt that savours 
life.” 

“Is it? I have no experience. 
that I’d better sing to you.” 

“And forsake the lovely evening ?” 

T hat is most ungracious. W ell, we ll 
stay.’ 

_She laughed gently, 
cigarette. 

A man walked on the path next to the 
gardens. When he saw us, he stood for 
a while looking. Then in the dim light I 
could see he carried a guitar, and presently 
he began softly strumming a Venetian 
song, a lullaby of love. Then he sang 
with a soft wooing voice that hardly 

carried to where we were. He was not an 

ordinary street singer, knew. There was 
no bawling or harshness. He sang 
dreamily, as a man does when leaning 
over and caressing his mistress. 

Perhaps it was the warm _ sensuous 
evening, the shadows of early night, and 
the presence of a beloved woman that was 
the cause. I felt strangely moved by the 
song of that unknown man. I rose to 
bend over the balcor 1y and see something 
more of him. Mabel too bent forward and 
put her hand on the balustrade. Somehow 
I rested my hand on hers. I did not 
remove it, and she did not draw hers 
away. There was a tremor of the soul, 
an indefinable touch of the mystic wand of 
love that touched both our hearts. It was 
not probably any love for me that allowed 
her hand to rest in mine, but the influence 
of a lovely night and the strains of softened 
music. 

Then the player stopped and trifled 
with the strings of his instrument while he 
tuned it anew. He sang again, a merry, 
light-hearted Southern boat-song. I re- 
membered the song well. In the old 
days, when the road of life was covered 
with rough stones, how often in those dim, 
ill-furnished rooms at Kilburn had I 
heard 

I clutched the hand of the woman by 
my side, for suddenly I remembered that 
voice, at one moment all tears, the next 
rippling with laughter. It was Pemberton. 

Mabel looked at me. Intuitively she 
knew that a chill had swept over me. 


02 


So let us talk about 


It is a much discussed 


I think 


and I lit another 
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** What is it ?” she asked. was the only friend I ever had in the 

**T know that man.” world.” 

“Know him ?” she said, and I saw the ** Poor fellow!” 
look of wonder fill her eyes. ** Poor Pemberton !” 

“Yes, I knew him in the old days. He He thought he was singing to rich and 
happy lovers; 
singing love- 
songs that a 
shilling might 
be thrown to 
him ! 

Blithely, just 
as in old times, 
he sang that air. 
Did it bring any 
sad memories to 
him as to the 
man who was 
listening ? 

“*T must speak 
to him, if only 
to show I have 
not forgotten,” 
I said to the 
woman. 

I think she returned the 
pressure of my hand when I 
left her to cross the heavy 
carpeted drawing - room floor 
and descend the broad staircase 
to the hall. 

The butler came forward to open the 
door. 

“You need not trouble,” I said, and 
then I passed out. 

The man was still singing with that 
gleeful abandon 1 knew so well. 

He saw me, and as I crossed the road- 
way he stopped, thinking I had brought 
him a gratuity. 

There were blue spectacles shading his 
eyes, but I could recognise him, despite 
the disguise. His clothes were shabby, 
and he was wearing an old straw hat. I 
think he was thinner. 

‘“*Pemberton!” I muttered huskily, 
holding out my hand. 

I could not see his eyes, but he gave a 
start. 

“Don’t you remember me ?” I added. 

He hesitated for a moment, and then 
he said, “ Hardly—you’ve altered so 
much.” 

** And you 

“Yes; I’ve altered more than you 
have.” There was a tinge of bitterness in 
his tone. 

“I’m sorry, old man, but can’t I help 
you ?” I asked. 

He did not answer me, but said, “So I 

HE SANG AGAIN, A MERRY, LIGHT-HEARTED have been singing to you and—and your 
SOUTHERN BOAT-SONG. wife ?” 





” 
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“No.” 

“The woman who is to be your wife ?” 

“No.” 

Neither of us knew what to say. I was 
afraid he might think I was patronising, 
and if anything of the old Pemberton 
remained he would resent any suggestion 
of that sort. 

‘“‘For goodness’ sake, take off those 
glasses,” I blurted out. 

He removed them, and I could see by 
the flicker of the lamp near which we 
stood that sorrow had settled on his 
cheek, and that the light of joy had gone 
from his eyes. 

“Ah!” I sighed. 

“Life’s a regular see-saw, Appleton, 
isn’t it ?” he said. 

“And your chance never came,” I 
inquired. 

‘“No, not it. The world is not so 
ready as I thought it once was to recognise 
genius.” He laughed dryly, as though 
forcing himself. ‘* When you started soar- 
ing ahead, I somehow drifted back. I 
got into very low water, and when the 
water was very low, why, it was too late to 
come to you. So here I am—a wandering 
minstrel, eh ? singing love-songs to happy 
gentlemen who lean over balconies with 
fair ladies.” 

He tried to laugh again, but the laugh 
cracked, and he turned away. 

‘“‘ For God’s sake, Pemberton, let me help 
you! Give me your address, or, if you 
would rather, let me give you mine, for I 
am only dining here to-night. Something 
better can be managed than this life of 
strolling the streets. Here, take this 
sovereign till to-morrow, and come and 
see me.” 

Pemberton drew back. ‘ None of that,” 
he said. ‘* You’re rich, no doubt, but 
don’t insult me with—with charity.” 

“It’s not charity; it’s only paying you 
back in part some of the sovereigns | used 
to have from you.” 

“It was different. We were equal then, 
and when I hadn’t a sovereign, well, you 
had.” 

** And that’s the case now,” I said. 

“With a difference.” 

** But I insist,” 1 pleaded. ‘ The old 
ties of friendship are not to be broken in 
this way. I have every right and you 
have no right to refuse.” 

**Look here, Appleton,” he said—and 
his voice was as soft as a woman’s—“ I’m 
a failure. I’m no more able to earn 
money than ever I was. I’ve learned 
that, and I’ve had far more experience 
than you. You couldn’t take me among 
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your friends, and I—well, how could I 
live on your—your kindness? No, Phil, 


I know life as well as you do by this time, 
and when a man’s down he’s got to stop 
I’m not going to grumble at my 
I suppose it’s all right, and I’m glad 
That’s all right, too. 


down. 
lot. 
you’ve gone up. 
Good-bye!” 

He put out his hand. 

“This is foolishness,” I exclaimed. 
“You must not go in this way.” 

** Appleton, don’t let us quarrel. You 
were my friend, you are my friend, I 
believe, and we’ve to part. I am firm.” 

“And I will not allow you to go,” I 
said, taking hold of his arm. 

He gave a violent wrench and was free. 

“For God’s sake stop, man!” I de- 
manded. 

“No, I can never see you again. Iam 
all right as it is; to often see you would 
only bring grief. Good-bye, and let us 
part friends.” 

““ Well, as old friends let us meet some- 
times, just as we did long ago.” 

“No, we must never meet. Good-bye.” 

** Is this irrevocable ?” I asked. 

** Irrevocable ! ” 

** Well, then, good-bye.” 

** Good-bye !” 

For a moment we held one another with 
a tight grip, and looked into one another’s 
face. Then Pemberton turned, and with 
bowed head walked away into the gloom. 

My eyes were blinded with salt tears as 
I crossed the road and entered the house. 

Mabel met me on the staircase. 

“‘ Father has not yet finished his letter- 
writing,” she said, “so I think we had 
better go into the drawing-room.” 

I followed her without a word. 

In the hght she turned and looked at 
me. ‘‘What is it?” she said with pity. 
“What is it ?” 

I tried to hide the pain I felt. 

“The meeting with that old friend of 
mine,” I explained, “has brought back 
unpleasant memories.” 

““Is he poor?” 

“Very poor, and he refused to let me 
help him. Yet I don’t wonder, for I can 
understand.” 

I sat down at the edge of a lounge, and 
Mabel sank back in a saddle-bag chair 
and glanced at me curiously. 

‘‘ Miss Moreton,” I said, “‘ that was the 
best chum I ever had in the world. We 
were friends because we struggled to- 
gether. He is poorer now than ever he 
was, and prouder than ever he was. Per- 
haps, Miss Moreton, you, who have never 
known a wish ungratified, cannot realise 
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the pride of a poor man. The pride of 
the wealthy is nothing to the pride of the 
poor, broken-down being who remembers 
other days. Poverty is a curse!” 


“*A curse!” 
“Yes, for it is the one thing that holds 


SEE-SAW. 


cushion as I felt my love for this woman 
again seize hold of me with an over- 
powering grasp. 

** But that remark hardly applies to your- 
self, Mr. Appleton,” she said, “‘ for I have 
often heard you declare you were poor.” 


I CLASPED MAB IN MY ARMS. 


back an ambitious man from the realisation 
of his desires.” 

I did not mean to say what I had just 
said, but as I spoke the words I fixed my 
gaze upon the large, loving eyes of Mabel 
Moreton. Her glance fell, and a blush 
swept over her face. 

I nervously played with the tassel of a 


“TI was thinking of myself when I made 
it.” 

“How?” 

‘“*T cannot explain.” 

I rose and crossed the room to look at 
a Corot. I had looked at it twenty times 
before, but it seemed the only thing I 
could do to escape from my own burning 
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feelings and the glance of this woman of 
my love. 

Mabel stood by the edge of the piano 
watching me. 

I wanted to tell her my passion, but I 
dared not. 

“Mr. Appleton,” she said, after a long 
pause, “‘ will you tell me whether you have 
ever known me to act foolishly ?” 

I was surprised at the question, and 
could only murmur, “ Never.” 

She was agitated; her bosom rose 
and fell quickly, and her words came 
hurriedly. 

‘Have you ever known me do any- 
thing that you conceived to be un- 
womanly ?” 

“Never; but why do you 

“Will you sit down on the lounge 
again ?” 

She toyed with her fan, and then she 
said, ‘‘ Will you tell me, Mr. Appleton, 
what ambition you have that you are afraid 
will never be realised ?” 

‘* Afraid, Miss Moreton!” 

“IT said afraid. Will you tell me—tell 
me as a friend ?” 

There was sweetness in her words, and 
although her lips trembled there was a 
smile. 

I was confused. I knew not what was 
her meaning, and I repeated, ‘‘ I cannot.” 

“* May I make a guess ?” 

“You would never guess correctly.” 

‘But may I guess ?” 

“If you wish.” 

“Then”—and tears sprang into her 
eyes as she tried to laugh—‘‘ now don’t 
think me foolish, but have I got anything 
to do with it ?” 

I jumped to my feet and, stepping close 
to her, said, ‘“‘ Everything!” 

I felt dazed, and could hardly realise 
what it all signified. I knew, however, 
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that this woman was looking into my face 
with a look of love. 

“*Miss Moreton,” I said, ‘“‘I have no 
right to take an unfair advantage.” 

I spoke slowly and with difficulty. 

“Yes!” she said. 

**T am a poor man.” 

**That depends upon what you mean by 
poverty.” 

“TI have only my 
my——” 

‘I could say no further, for all the world 
glistened with a thousand lights, and I 
clasped Mab in my arms, held her to me 
with the tightness of hot passion, and 
covered her tear-stained cheek with kisses. 

“Oh, woman!” I murmured; “at last, 
at last!” 

“Has it been for long ?” she asked. 

“Ever since I knew you. But I never— 
never dared give a sign.” 

‘“* But you gave me many ?” 

‘“No, my love, not one.” 

“Yes,” she persisted, clinging close to 
me, ‘many! You were always very dis- 
tant to me, and you have never, never once 
paid me a compliment.” 

** And was that a sign of love?” 

“It was a sign with you. But you were 
so proud 5 

“It was not pride.” 

“Then what was it, my king 

I did not answer, but put my hand on 
her shoulder and led her out on the 
balcony again, where we stood and saw the 
dancing lights of hurrying vehicles and 
the shadow of the moon among the 
rustling trees. 

‘*T wonder where poor Pemberton is ? 
I said. ‘* He was a fine fellow. To-night 
he is the unhappiest man in all London.” 

“And you?” 

I bowed, and pressed my lips to the fair 
hand which was placed in mine. 


brain, my skill, 


> 
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By HAROLD 

S I walked through the mead I 

happened upon a gate—one some- 

times does when walking through a mead. 

The gate was five-barred and a whitened 

gate, and writ upon it in letters funereal 
was the legend— 


BEWARE OF THE TRAINS. 


As a stranger in the land, it was not to 
be expected that I should have heard of 
the line, but I had some glimmering sort 
of idea that the letters J.G.N. and L.E., 
Cent., were not altogether unfamiliar to 
me, and after long cogitation and inspec- 
tion of the mossy permanent-way, I 
bethought me that at last I had come 
across the John o’ Groats, Northampton, 
and Land’s End, Central. 

From what I saw of the line, I judged 
that it was about as long as its fame, and 
also that it will take about ten years in 
the ordinary course before the inhabitants 
at the northern and southern intended 
termini hear that there is in existence a 
railway dedicated to them, though centuries 
of miles lie between them and it. 

Lost in thought, I was unaware of the 
flight of time, but eventually my reverie 
was broken into by a distant rumbling 
sound which, it occurred to me, could be 
only due to two possible causes—an 
engine in pain or a bull in anger. 

A minute or two elapsed, and the 
engine appeared from round a distant 
curve; it was not exactly an express; 
indeed, it would not have shown to 
advantage in a race to the North. To 
give accurately an idea of its rate of pro- 
gression, I may say that the man who 
walked by its side and now and again made 
a dash up the bank of the cutting after a 
more than ordinary fine mushroom, had no 
difficulty in keeping up with his charge. 

I watched the funeral for some little 
time unobserved, but presently the prac- 
tised eye of the engineer perceived me. 
With his hands in his pockets he stood in 
the centre of the track to gaze at me, 
until he was gently pushed in the back by 
the advancing tornado, which hint he 
acted upon and stepped on one side. 
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About half a minute iater the steps up 
to the cab were level with my friend; he 
mounted them, and for a moment dis- 
appeared. Next a head appeared round 
the corner of the cab, and I was once 
more the object of his inspection. He 
disappeared again, and from the engine 
whistle came a lugubrious toot. 

The head appeared and disappeared 
several times, and each disappearance was 
followed by the toot funereal during the 
couple of minutes which elapsed before 
the train drew up level with me, and my 
friend—we were quite old acquaintances 
by now—and I were face to face. 

‘“* Hello!” he said. 

I could not gainsay him. 

** Hello!” I replied. 

“‘ Hear me coming along ?” he queried. 

I affirmatised. 

“‘Was ’most afraid at first that you were 
a soo’cide,” he continued. 

I assured him that he had no cause for 
anxiety. 

“T get ten shillings for laying inform- 
ation at the police office,” he said re- 
flectively. 

I felt that the man was disappointed 
with me. 

“*T never run over ’em if I can pull her 
up in time. It’s not lawful.” It was 
evident from his tone that he was in 
favour of a short act legalising that form of 
manslaughter. 

By this time he was sitting on the top raib 
with me, while the train, with the brakes 
half on and about half a pound of steam in 
the boiler of the engine, sedately meandered 
along a slight but favourable gradient. 

“I had a soo’cide a year next Michael- 
mas, but it came to nothing.” He spoke 
in hopeless fashion. ‘* The man was a 
born idjiut, or he’d neyer have laid down 
on a bit of the straight track along which 
I could see him for yards.” 

“What did I do?” He always repeated 
my queries—query, to gain time? ‘* What 
did I do? Well, I was in a hurry that 
day, and this is what I did. I ran along 
in front of her”—and he nodded towards 
the receding train—‘*‘ yanked the soo’cide 
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WITH HIS HANDS IN HIS POCKETS HE STOOD IN THE CENTRE OF THE TRACK 
TO GAZE AT ME. 
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off the line, and jumped on again as she 
cavorted past.” 

‘That was smart,” 

** That was smart,’ 

I put a question. 

‘** Run into anything ? 
a Christian.” 

This was most satisfactory hearing. 

““She’s got no fire to speak of, and 
there’s a little gradient.” He appeared 
sorry he had belittled the gradient, for he 
promptly added, ‘“‘ A nacky gradient, too, 
that will pull her up before she gets into 
the station.” 

He whistled a few bars of ‘ Rule 
Britannia,” interspersed with fragments of 
other popular melodies. It was a most 
pleasant afternoon. 

‘A rummy thing once happened to”— 
Isaw him sizing me up as he spoke, and 
I appreciated the compliment when he 
finished the sentence with—‘‘a friend of 
mine. He was a driver, a regular smart 
chap too. Know the Great Leedem Valley 
line ?” he queried irrelevantly. 

He appeared pleased when I answered 
in the negative. 

“Well, then, you don’t know how badly 
it was laid a few years ago.’ 

The man spoke a great truth. 


said I. 
’ said he. 


Not she—she’s 


“It was a black, foggy night ”—he 
made a half pause, but I gave him no 


cause for alarm—‘‘a night on which you 
couldn’t ’a ’seen a quart-pot a foot from 
your nose ”: I accepted the quart-pot idea 
without a wink, and he boomed ahead 
gaily—‘‘and my friend Bill, you know, 
went hustling along as though he had the 
Irish mail behind him. Now the line was 
that bad that Dick was ’urled from side to 
side of his cabin as though he were a 
parched pea over a hot fire.” 

I never murmured when Bill became 
Dick: doubtless he was named William 
Richard—a delightful combination. 

*‘Well, the oss’lation was that dreadful 
that ole Joe simply had to hang on by 
hands, feet, and eyebrows; and in the 
midst of his troubles, what should ’eave in 
sight but a danger-signal. He thought it 
mighty curious, but he put the brakes full 
on, and cut off steam, and soon pulled her 
up. He waited five minutes, and then 
tooted, but the anathematised signal still 
kept against him. Now, ’Arry was late 
already, so was a bit rusty, so you might 
say, so he yanked on the whistle and let 
her zip. Well, he had a good head of 
was 
Was he keeped 
He was that, and you 
*—T hadn’t, but let that 


steam on, and all I know is that he 
stone deaf next morning. 
there all night ? 
why 


well ask 
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pass—“ well, believe me, when morning 
broke and the fog cleared, he found 
5 


himself staring at a red bottle with a light 
behind it that was stuck in a druggist’s 
window in the market-place at Slump- 
ington, andifycudon’tbelieveme, ask the 
four drivers of the four other engines that, 
with Fred’s, stood in a blooming semi- 
circle that blankety night round the same 
dashed jar. Watjerthinko’that ?” 

I thought a good deal, but it would have 
been hardly polite to have expressed my 
thoughts in words, so I merely said that 
William Richard Joseph Henry Frederick 
had a very peculiar experience. 

He said it’ was dec idedly odd; 
was not exactly ‘‘ decidedly ” 

“Didn’t want a lift, 
queried. 

When I had a month to spare, I said 
I would accompany him on a journey from 
one end of his line to the far-away—six 
miles away—other; but I put it more 
diplomatically than that. 


but it 
that he said. 
?” he 


did you: 


“Eh! but that London and Great 
Eastern do annoy me,” he said with a 
sigh. ‘They slip a carriage at the 


Junction once a day from the London 
train which I am supposed to run in con- 
nection with. Well, Mister, I’m amarried 
man, and it’s convenient to my wife to 
have my dinner ready at ’alf past twelve ; 
and for the last six years I’ve eat my 
potatoes cold just because that Hellan- 
geehee won’t start their up-express at 9.7 
instead of 9.30, though I’ve told them 
times without number what will happen if 
they persist in disregarding my request. 
Yesterday it did happen. The express 
was morn two minutes late, so I stand on 
my dignity and runs an empty home, and 
I does it again to-day. I tell you I’ll let 
them know who’s who and what’s what !’ 

He humped himself from off the bar. 

“Fine evening,” said he, and then the 
eagle-eyed one saw what I had seen for 
some time. ‘“‘ Bless me!” he ejaculated, 
“if the distant signal hasn’t been and 
undid itself.” 

The warning arm was indeed in the 
position which indicates that there is a 
train on the line. 

“IT must see about that,” said he. 
“‘Good evening, Mister.” And he went. 

It was a perfect evening, with a beauti- 
ful yellow, red, and purple sunset, and 
silhouetted against the same I see my 
engine-driver as he swarmed up the post, 
and with a piece of twine fixed the signal 
at “line clear.” I keep his memory as 
green as he evidently imagined me to be. 

*Tis a grass-green memory. 
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’ ‘HOUGH Elmwood lies but three 


and a half miles from Ramsgate 
and no more than a mile from Bleak 
House, there is little of the fretting life of 
Thanet to be heard or seen from the 
“pulpit” of its well wooded gardens. 
Rest is the note which the secluded old 
house seems to strike—rest and silence, 
and the rustle of leaves and the note of 
birds and the ripple of lapping waters. 

**We come down here,” said Mr. Harms- 
worth as we strolled through leafy paths 
and over refreshingly green lawns, ‘‘ when 
my wife and I wish for rest. It is the silence 
of the place which makes one so attached 
to it. We might be a hundred miles from 
anywhere rather than five hundred yards 
from the North Foreland. At night, you 
may stand out here for hours and scarcely 
hear the distant rumble of a wheel. But 
come into the ‘pulpit’ and I will show you 
the sea.” 

The “‘ pulpit” is built in the marrow of 
the hedge. Time has played strange tricks 
with its mouldering stones, and many a 
“‘sermon” lies crumbling in the loam 
below. But it enables you to look over 
the high barrier of palisade and bramble 
away to the now golden downs of Kent 
and to the Channel sparkling with summer 
glory and white with the sails of ships. 
Yonder, too, is Kingsgate Castle, and a 
Jittle to the right of it there stands up the 


great tower wherefrom the Foreland light 
gives welcome reckoning to skippers the 
hulls of whose ships lie hidden by the 
horizon. Ten miles out at sea you 
‘‘make” the light, as the man in the 
lantern-tower will tell you. And what 
tripper bound for the Georgian piers of 
Ramsgate beyond has not turned a moment 
from his basin to exclaim upon the heav- 
ings and rollings of outrageous fortune 
begotten of the broken waves of the 
Foreland ! 

“We are five hundred yards from the 
sea,” says Mr. Harmsworth, indicating to 
me the sandy little bay which lies below 
Kingsgate Castle. ‘When I first came 
here I thought I would have salt water 
brought up every morning for the baths. 
But the gardeners took a different view. 
They used to keep a supply of seaweed at 
the Lodge, and just pump up fresh water 
from the well, putting a little weed in for the 
sake of local colour. It was some weeks 
before it dawned upon me that the bracing- 
up process was a little slow.” 

Though the “pulpit” of Elmwood 
commands the sea, it commands no 
congregation. Swine in a neighbouring 
farmyard, an old man exhorting a cow to 
tread the straight and narrow way, are 
unmoved by platitudes delivered from this 
rostrum. We adjourned from it to wend 
our way, through mazy paths and in the 
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shade of great cypress-trees, to the fish- 
pond. This is Mr. Harmsworth’s par- 
ticular plaything—a sinuous, shaded, rip- 
pling lake hidden in the very heart of the 
plantations, and so well stocked with fish 
that a seven-pound trout has been espied 
there by an angler of commonplace 
imagination. All round this lake you will 
observe at regular intervals the camp- 
stool of the fisherman, with the dangling 
rod and the full box of cigarettes. An 
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show his teeth for your inspection. Mr. 
Harmsworth, who loves all things which 
swim, went down upon his hands and 
knees at once and began to dig in the 
mud that I might benefit by the exposition. 

“It's heart-breaking work,” he said, 
‘inducing alligators to acclimatise them- 
selves. Even this hot weather is not hot 
enough to induce them to bask. I 
brought them from Florida, and so far 


they do well when they are under glass 
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angler’s house, in truth, where the ‘‘latest ” 
rods are bundled together in every corner, 
and flies carpet the floors of the bungalow, 
and hooks haunt the nervous guest until 
he wonders if he must sleep upon them. 
To this bungalow, Mr. Harmsworth’s 
study in fact, connected by telephone with 
his offices eighty miles away, we crossed 
by way of several tennis - lawns and 
orchid houses, buildings and kennels full 
of friendly Irish terriers. Near to it is 
the alligator - house, where you may, 
with the aid of a long pole and patience, 
induce a too curious baby alligator to 


Unfortunately, the weather 
which suits them has killed my poor 
Arctic dog Yougor. He was born on 
the Windward, his parents forming part 
of a Samoyede pack purchased for Mr. 
Jackson by our Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg. Although he was received in the 
best society here, he could not stand 
an English summer. And so we buried 
him. But, look, there is one of the baby 
alligators. If you put your finger in the 
water he will snap it off for you.” 

It was a pleasant invitation, but having 
no desire to leave at Elmwood a finger as 


and mud. 
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a memento, I contented myself with a 
narrow inspection of the alligator’s teeth, 
and thereafter passed with my host through 
a pleasant meadow to the doors of the 
chalet, wherein so many momentous affairs 
are settled, and the business of journals 
innumerable is conducted. 

Until this time it was difficult for me 
to believe that I really was the guest 
of the most remarkable journalist and 
newspaper proprietor of our times. Rather 
I seemed to be in the company of a boy 
just down from Oxford—~of a boy con- 
cerned with boyish 
pleasures and boyish 
hobbies; of one to 
whom the busy world 
outside was a world 
unknown; of an 
athlete and sports- 
man, better occupied 
with racquet or reel 
than with paper and 
pen. 

And I could well 
understand — when 
subsequently Mrs. 

Harmsworth greeted 
me in the drawing- 
room—howstrangers 
at Elmwood have 


told my pretty and 


youthful hostess that 
they have come to 
**see her mamma.” 
Strolling with Mr. 
Alfred Harmsworth, 
and watching him 
throw tennis - balls 
for the dogs to re- 
trieve, or casting a 
fly with nicety upon 
the most difficult 
places of the lake, 
I accepted at once the story of the author 
who in Tudor Street one day handed him 
a manuscript with the injunction, ‘“‘ None of 
your impertinence, young man. Just take 
that to Mr. Harmsworth at once.” The 
extraordinary youthfulness characterising 
this ménage is the most surprising feature 
of it. My host romping with his dogs; 
my hostess on her cycle, or pulling her 
hunter over stiff fences in yon meadow— 
they have just left school, surely! <A 
negative scarce convinces me — the 
impression remains. 

But here we are at the bungalow, a 
building in the Norwegian style, carpeted 
with many fine skins of Polar bear and fox, 
amply supplied with ponderous volumes, 
and so full of papers that you sit at your 
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peril. When we had cleared two arm- 
chairs and the smoke was finding its way 
to the ceiling, I began to look about me a 
little more closely, observing first a great 
slate covered with many hieroglyphics, 
and divided, so to speak, into compart- 
ments, each devoted to one of Mr. Harms- 
worth’s many ventures. And this turned 
us to talk of business, though my “‘ victim” 
would, I could see, have preferred very 
much to talk of fishing. 

Personally, save and except for its utility 
as a business’ factor, Mr. Harmsworth 

detests the word 

success: “Tae 

more I see of suc- 
the better I 
like failure,” he re- 
marked. “ How 
many earnest, brainy 
men one meets, men 
of splendid head and 
heart, who lack the 
small combination 
of fortune or wits 
that brings money 
and reputation. 
What people call 
success is a poor 
standard by which 
to judge any man. 
Taken as a whole 
successful men are 
persons to keep clear 
of. It is so rarely 
that one meets vast 
strength, real 
modesty, humour 
and heart so mag- 
nificently combined 
as in the case of 
Cecil Rhodes, or 
Lincoln, or Glad- 
stone. I have for 
my sins been thrown so much in contact 
with the successful man type, the pushing 
politician, the swaggering millionaire, and 
the posing author that I loathe a ‘success’ 
of any kind. Opportunity largely makes 
the man, and the poor creature should 
remember the fact. 

**Oh,” continued he, “ don’t speak of 
great big sums of money and the delusion 
called ‘success.’ People often think that 
I start new papers because I am of miserly 
instincts and thirst to count up gold. A 
humorous view truly. As a matter of fact, 
I produce newspapers because that is the 
business of my life. We must all have a 
business or become loafers, you know. I 
take the keenest interest in newspaper 
enterprise, and my ambitions are, naturally, 


cess 
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to produce more papers than anyone eisc. 


Seeing that our united circulations are 
nearing seven millions a week, I may 


claim to have done that.” 

**Seven millions a week!” 
and then I fell to thinking of Punch’s 
navvy, who declared that Dizzy’s six 
millions were a mere flea-bite. 

** Yes,” said Mr. Harmsworth; “ I don’t 
suppose there has ever been anything so 
rapid as our progress since newspapers 
had a history, for our business is barely 
eight years old. We have but begun, so 
to speak. My best friends tell me that 
luck has been our secret—of that, of 
course, I am not the one to speak.” 

“Does luck sell seven million papers a 
week ?” I asked. 

‘*A good many think that it does,” 
he ; “‘ but somehow they 
put it to the test, that just one or two 
things more are needed. Opportunity, 
the help of clever men, work, for in- 
stance—might not they count?” 

**You have worked hard, of course ?” 

**T have worked very hard. My whole 
career has been work since first I edited a 
newspaper—and that was in my sixteenth 
year.” 

“One of your own papers ? 

“Oh, no. My first venture was to edit 
Youth for Sir William Ingram. It was the 
old story—the Bar on one side, the spur of 
authorship on the other. Most journalists, 
I need not say, begin at the Bar; a few 
stop there, but it is not at the Bar where 
they sell law. Though my father was a 
most able barrister, the sacred flame 
never troubled me. Common law seemed 
to me worthy of its name. I did not 
burn to do nothing for ten years that 
I might earn an incompetency for my 
old age. And so I edited a newspaper, 
and, by and by, after contributions of mine 
had been accepted (and rejected) by a 
good many editors, I thought that I would 
have a paper of my own. I was about 
twenty then, and by ‘the time I was twe nty- 
three I was well on my way toward selling 
a million papers a week. Somehow, I knew 
from the first just what people wanted to 
read—at least, that is a fair assumption, I 
think. We have never discontinued a 
journal, and our papers now number 
eighteen.” 

*“And you 
all ?” 

‘Certainly ; I see the various editors 
from time to time; they spend a day with 
me here, and we interchange our views by 
letter every day. As for my new paper, the 
Daily Mail, 1 have a private telephone as 


I exclaimed, 


said 
find, when they 





” 


interest yourself in them 
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you see, and I can talk with my editor in 
Carmelite Street from any room at Elm- 


wood. When guests are dining with me, 
we have the London news as a donne bouche 
after dinner. It was over the telephone 
that the first tidings of Mr. Jackson’s 
meeting with Dr. Nansen came to me. 

Mr. Harmsworth is truly eloquent when 
speaking of this, one of the great dreams of 
his life. You have only to watch the 
animation of the boyish face, the meaning 
gesture which throws the characteristic 
flaxen curl from his forehead, to under- 
stand how free from any sordid motive, 
how deep-seated and how £xglish is this 
abiding ambition of his. To plant the 
British flag upon the top of the Earth— 
that is his quaint way of putting it. Of 
cost he has no thought ; but he is set upon 
the intention, and all who know him will 
hope much from that tremendous deter- 
mination which is the backbone of his 
success.” 

**T rejoice in Dr. Nansen’s triumph,” he 
said to me; ‘‘and I am sure that Mr. 
Jackson rejoices in it too. In some way, 
of course, it is a vindication of our 
theory that Franz Josef Land is the centre 
whence all attempts to reach the Pole 
henceforth will be made. I was im- 
pressed with Mr. Jackson’s exposi- 
tion of that theory from the start, and 
I am sure that if any man in Europe is 
well qualified for the work it is he. By 
next year he may have done much to 
break even Dr. Nansen’s magnificent 
record. It would be absurd for me to say 
that he will absolutely reach the Pole, but 
I have the largest confidence in him; and, 
in his own words, he means to stop out 
there until he has succeeded in making 
still more valuable geographical discoveries 
than he has already achieved. And that 
reminds me—here is a capital drawing of 
both Jackson and Nansen by Mr. Herbert 
Ward, of Congo fame. When we go 
inside I will show youa photo of Elmwood, 
Mr. Jackson’s Arctic home. It is a cosy 
place, named after this house and only 
six hundred odd miles from the Pole 
itself, and the Windward carried there this 
year a heavy cargo for the comfort of all 
my men. She will go out to him again 
next year with more stores. Possibly by 
then we shall hear that Mr. Jackson has 
some great news for us; but, of course, we 
know what he has to face, and do not 
indulge in any foolish dreams.” 

It was a modest opinion, though it could 


‘not hide the enthusiasm which has be- 


gotten this great enterprise. Mr. Harms- 
worth talks. of Arctic work as he talks of 






MORNING 


all else—frankly, informatively, with no 
sense of the didactic or the egotistical. 
You know that you are conversing with 
one of the most remarkable men of the 
age, and yet no word comes from him 
which will permit you to express the fact. 
In business he says ‘‘ we,” unconscious of 
the fact that his intellect, and his intellect 
alone, has directed this masterly and unique 
fabric of success. At Elmwood, his 
thoughts are all for others—for their 
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choose to call it,” said he, ‘‘is to be attri- 
buted, I think, to good fortune, to hard 
work, to a knowledge of that which the 
public likes to read, to the help of my 
most able brothers and a loyal and 
enthusiastic band of workers, and to the 
fact that I have got rid of all literary 
fallacies. We spend more money on men, 
machinery, and organisation than most of 
our friends. Then again I never run 
a man’s work because this or that 
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enjoyment, their pleasure. There is scarce 
a subject upon which he could not speak 
before an assembly of experts, yet his 
opinions are put forward with hesitation 
and apologetically. And you do not fail 
to see that he is a man strong in friend- 
ships and affection, whose resting thoughts 
are ever turned toward home and all that 
home means to so indefatigable a worker. 
I found Mr. Harmsworth, indeed, very 
unwilling to speak of business affairs at 
all. When he did do so he dismissed the 
whole subject as one to be written in a few 
sentences. ‘‘ My progress, or whatever you 


clique is log-rolling it, but simply because 
it is work for which my readers ask. I 
don’t say that I despise ‘names’ — far 
from it!—but I am sure that many a big 
reputation nowadays is the result of mere 
diligent paragraphing, and that such a 
reputation will not stand the test of a 
weekly paper—will not, that is to say, 
satisfy that large public which devours 
serials so greedily. I am guided by a 
man’s work, and by his work only. I care 
nothing for that which his friends write 
about him.” 


With the expression of this emphatic 
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opinion, we closed the subject and strolled 
back to the house itself, a pretty, wide- 
spread, old house, dating back in portions 
to Edward VI., to which Mr. Harmsworth 
has added fine stables and a billiard-room 
which must be quite the best in Thanet. 
Here, as elsewhere, the tone is that of 
rest and quiet and comfort. A dining- 


room in black oak, fashioned not unlike 
a famous room in Holyrood Palace, is full 
of quaint corners and suggestions of home- 
You find in the pretty drawing- 


liness. 
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room—speaking of the unfailing taste of 
your hostess—the original editions of 
Dickens, Meredith, and Thackeray, and 
you are reminded of your host’s enthu- 
siasm and of the very valuable relics 
which here prove his devotion to the 
great Boz. Upstairs books are every- 
where ; and cunning contrivances for 
your comfort, and telephones innumer- 
able, and green spreading palms to rest 
your eyes, and softly shaded lamps to 
induce that terrible habit of reading 
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in bed. The billiard-room itself con- 
tains an organ in addition to its pretty 
little yacht piano. You note that the 
table is superbly carved in oak, and that 
the owner thereof cares nothing for the 
game, since he soothes you with melodies 
from ‘‘ The Geisha” and other classics 
while you “knock the balls about.” 
A most pleasing performance, this rapid 
flow of melody, now English, now French, 
now Spanish, a little bit of Wagner, a 
little bit of Sullivan, a bar or two from the 
‘‘ Dies Ire,” changed upon the instant to 
a rattling galop from ‘‘The Shop Girl.” 
And yet the maker of the music has never 
been taught a scale in his life, and does 
not know—on paper—the upper C from 
the cavernous and deeply scored bass. 
And so we descend to the hall again— 
the rare old prints grinning everywhere 


A.’ S 


Wild roses hidden in the hedge 
Surrender to the lips of June; 

White lilies cloistered in the sedge 
Permit the kisses of the moon, 


And O! my heart desires your love 
As never June desires a rose, 
And never the pale moon above 


Such passion for a lily knows: 
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from the panelled walls—and through 
the open windows we hear the merry 
voices of the Oxford “‘ boys” at tennis, 
and observe that pretty dell of the lawn 
wherein our girlish hostess is busy with 
the tea-cups. A pleasant vista this of 
latticed window and trailing clematis 
and old gnarled trees and soft green 
grasses—and yonder, guarded by oak 
and cypress, the lake, red with the setting 
sun. 

““Come,” says Mr. Harmsworth, “ do 
let me play a set of tennis; I haven't 
touched a racquet to-day!” 

I had not the heart to dissent from a 
proposition so pleasing, and joined the 
festive group. I asked myself again if 
this were indeed a’ Varsity lad, or the most 
successful and amazing editor of our age, 
whose career is but beginning. 


T 
NG. 

And yet your love I vainly seek; 
Unto my love no Jove replies; 
No blush gives answer in your cheek, 

No passion lightens in your eyes. 


Ardent as June | watch and wait; 


Pale as ‘the moon I pace your sky 


O Lady! be compassionate , 


Kiss me and love me, or I die! 


RONALD CAMPBELL MACFIE. 





Z wey (ea " 
<t WON 
nus 


To see if he might 


Catch a glimpse of his Sweet Anna Rave 
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Tn her presence he fell on his knee ; 
Which had Spikes as everyone Sees, 


So he stuck in the ground, 


And next day he was found, 


= 





** WHEN THE CARDINAL RETURNS,” SAID MARTIN, ‘‘ HE WILL FIND THE BIRD FLOWN ” 


See “ Stories of British Battles: Poitiers.” 





STORIES OF 


Il—THE CARDINAL'S 


By J. 


D. 


N his pavilion among the vines of 

Maupertuis the Black Prince sat alone 

with Sir John Chandos. The Knight had 

begun to troll his merriest stave, but had 

perforce to leave it half unsung, for his 

master, though he had called for the song, 
refused to catch the note of revelry. 

“Enough, Sir John, enough!” he cried 
with some petulance, pushing the untasted 
wine-cup from him, and flinging himself 
apon a couch. “I am in no mood for 
song to-night.” 

“Truly, Sir,” Chandos answered, “ our 
case is none of the mirthfullest, yet it were 
well that our followers should be kept in 
heart. Outnumbered we may be, and 
in sore default of victual, but it were well 
Where- 


that our misgiving did not appear. 
fore, I say, make what cheer thou canst ; as 
is the Prince’s courage so will be that of 
his host.” 

‘* Sing, then, Sir John, an you list,” 


the 
Prince returned, ‘and cozen our poor 
supperless wights bivouacked among the 
hedgerows yonder. And at the bidding 
Chandos sang again, but Edward refused 
to listen, and ‘tossed from side to side upon 
the couch. 

““ Hark!” cried Chandos, his ditty 
ended. ‘‘ Hearken, Sir, already they catch 
our mood,” and bending his head towards 
the tent-door he listened to snatches of 
song that began to echo from the English 
lines. ‘* They will fight the better to- 
morrow that they sing to-night,” he added. 
“Truly, song medicines all woe, even that 
of love.” 

** Love!” the Prince exclaimed sharply, 
raising himself on his elbow. ‘ Where- 
fore speak you to me of love, Sir John ?” 

**TIn truth, Sir, I know not. Yet on the 
eve of battle love is wont to be much ina 
soldier’s thoughts. Come, my liege, let 
us together pledge some fair lady 

“As you will,” the Prince answered 
moodily, suffering Chandos to fill him a 
goblet. ‘Do thou name her. ‘To-night 
I remember none.” 
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“I mind me,” replied Sir John, fixing a 
keen glance on the Black Prince, “not 
many days agone, when we took the castle 
of Romorantin, there was one whom Walter 
de Mowbray delivered from the firing of 
that hold, a lady whose bright eyes 

“ Slew Sir John Chandos !” interrupted 
Edward in some excitement, which he 
strove to conceal. ‘‘ Nay, that was a feat 
indeed! Come, I will pledge her with all 
my heart. But her name—her name, Sir 
John? It slips my memory.” 

‘* Heaven forgive thee the lie,” said Sir 
John in his heart. Aloud he added, “ Her 
name, Sir, is the Lady Héloise de Saint- 
Yrieix e 

“‘Héloise de Saint - Yrieix!” Edward 
cried. ‘I recall somewhat of her grace,” 
and at the words he pledged her in a 
generous draught. The wine seemed to 
chase away the clouds that hung about the 
Prince’s spirit. ‘‘And does yon lady, Sir 
John,” he resumed cheerily, ‘‘ follow with 
our other prisoners ?” 

“Nay, Sir. The Lady Héloise is ward 
of the Cardinal of Périgord, who hath sent 
from Poitiers, where he now lie *s, to have 
her restored to him. Fearing to detain 
one whom the Church protects, I yielded 
her without fee or ransom.” 

Edward sprang to his feet muttering a 
curse, but, checking himself suddenly, 
he sat down and replied in a careless 
tone— 

“‘ You did well, Sir John. The Church’s 
gear may ill be trifled with; yet, at our 
present pinch, the lady might have availed 
us much in treating for peace.” 

“Peace!” Chandos thundered. ‘ Who 
speaks of peace ? Was it not this after- 
noon that you, my liege, seeing how sorely 
we are beset and outnumbered by the 
Frenchmen, cried sturdily : ‘In the name 
of God let us now study how we may fight 
with them at our advantage?’ How 
comes this turn?” 

Laying his fingers on Chandos’ too 
vehement lips, the Prince replied : “‘”T'wixt 
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noon and sunset a man may learn much. 
Or ere we supped I had a secret missive 
from this same Cardinal Talleyrand de 
Périgord, who, it seems, hath been sent by 
the Pope to arrange terms of peace betwixt 
King John and ourselves. He bids us 
stay our hand until he has had speech of 
both parties. On the morrow he will be 
here. Our case, methinks, is more 
desperate than we surmised. Yet,” he 
added, observing how Chandos’ brows 
gathered, “IT am very loth to yield. The 
terms will assuredly be hard. Now, had 
we still held Héloise x5 

A sudden trembling of the pavilion 
hangings checked the Prince’s speech. 





‘“‘Ha, eavesdroppers!” he exclaimed, 
laying his hand on Chandos’ arm. 
“Come.” 


Together they rushed from the tent, the 
hangings of which, to their surprise, still 
trembled. Peering through the gloom the 
Prince and the Knight at length discovered 
on the ground a grovelling figure entangled 


in the guide-ropes of the pavilion. They 
shook the intruder free in no _ gentle 
fashion, and dragged him within, where 


he stood swaying drunkenly from side to 
side, blinking stupidly the while at the 
taper. 

“*Good Sirs,” he cried thickly, “‘ have 
mercy on my humility, which did but trip 
on your exalted tent-ropes as I came from 
shriving a poor sick spearman of your 
company.” 

“°Tis but a drunken friar!” cried 
Chandos, with a laugh of relief, ‘‘ scarce 
worth the Provost-Marshal’s hemp. How- 
beit, my liege, an you say the word, I shall 
call the guard—though, as you have said, 
it is i] trifling with the Church! ” 

“Even so, Chandos. Do but see his 
humility beyond the camp in peace; he is 
too drunk to have understood aught,” the 
Prince whispered. ‘‘ Yet stay, he may as 
well pay his footing. Hark ye, Sirrah, you 
poor brethren can play the jongleur rarely 
when you list. Art too far gone to sing a 
match with Sir John Chandos ?” 

“Yea, my Lord, I fear so; but another 
cup of sack would assuredly restore me,” 
replied the friar, eyeing the table. 

“Here, then,” cried the Prince, filling 
him a cup. ‘And now, sit you there 
and sing. Chandos could not fit our 
mood to-night; see if thou hast better 
fortune.” 

The mendicant gulped down the wine 
and took the place Edward pointed out. 
Then drawing a little crowth from the 
folds of his frock he tuned it, rocking from 
side to side as he did so more tipsily than 
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ever, for the Prince had been generous 


with the sack. 

“Now what will my lord please to 
hear?” he queried. ‘I know well the 
merry ballad of ‘The Prince and the 


Churchman’s Daughter.’ ” 

“How now, Sirrah!” Edward flashed 
out. “What is this?” But Chandos 
parried the Prince’s irritation by a jest. 

““*The Churchman’s Daughter’! Fy, 
fy, Sir Priest!” cried Sir John, “ that 
smacks of treason or the impossible.” 

“Of neither, Sir,” hiccoughed the 
minstrel. ‘“‘ Pardon me; your wine 
reversed my words. I should have said, 
‘ The Church and the Prince’s daughter.’ ” 

“‘Nay, that sounds too dull,” objected 
Chandos. 

“Then I can descant | on the former 
theme an it please you,” continued the 
tipsy wag, who, at a signal from the Prince, 
touched his crowth with some skill and 
struck up a ditty which for impudent 
drollery had been hard to match even in 
those free days. 

** Chandos, thou art beaten!” Edward 
cried with shaking sides. ‘‘ This knave’s 
song hath taught me to forget my care for 
a space, as thine could not. Here, Sirrah,” 
he cried, “‘are two crowns for thy pains. 
Thou hast the gift for psalmody. I hope 
to hear thee another day. And now go, 
but ’ware the ,tent-ropes as thou wouldst 
the Provost’s.’ 

The Friar clutched the money, and with 
a lurching obeisance quitted the tent. For 
a few yards he reeled and staggered, but 
the moment he felt himself buried in the 
darkness he abandoned his tipsy gait and 
held forward through the English lines 
with firm footsteps, giving the password 
at every post. Reaching a retired spot, he 
found a horse tethered to a-tree. On the 
ground lay a cuirass, a steel cap, and a 
sword. The Friar, slipping off his frock, 
which he flung over his holster, deftly 
armed himself, then springing to the 
saddle he rode off at a round pace in the 
direction of Poitiers, two little leagues 
away. 

Half an hour’s riding brought him to a 
wayside inn, where he gave his horse to a 
yawning ostler, and cena aside to a little 
private ‘door half concealed by an angle of 
the wall. He tapped once, the postern 
flew silently open, and the Friar passing 
swiftly within ascended a narrow winding 
stair to a Janding on the first storey. A 
door confronted him. He knocked, and 
was bidden enter. 

Beside a cheerful wood fire in the apart- 
ment sat :. grave man of five and fifty. As 
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his visitor entered he scarcely looked up 
from the papers he was examining to 
return a formal greeting to the Friar’s 
deep reverence. But his nervous fingers 
betrayed the eagerness he was fain to 
conceal. 

“Well,” he queried sharply, after he 
had bidden his guest be seated, “‘ what 
tidings ?” 

“‘ Better than your Eminence dreamed.” 

**The Prince is willing to surrender ?” 

“* My Lord Cardinal, far from it.” 

“Then how can your tidings be good ? 
Will Prince Edward’s counsellors advise 
him to yield ?” 

“* They will not. 
the thought.” 

“Then my mission is hopeless. You 
know, my friend, on my success in this 
enterprise I depend to make my peace with 
the Holy See for what we both wot of. 
Now all is lost.” Talleyrand groaned and 
bowed his head on his hands. 

“My Lord,” the Friar interposed, “ the 
matter is not yet arrived at that pinch.” 

“Nay, it is too soon to despond. But 
the Prince is stubborn ee 

“In this case, my Lord, Providence has 
found means for you to bend him like a 
reed 

“How say you? And the means ?” 

“The Prince’s passions.’ 

**T do not understand. Explain.” 

‘* First, my Lord, your written assurance 
of my bishopric—so long overdue.” 

Talleyrand shrugged his shoulders, wrote 
a few lines, and handed them to his com- 
panion. ‘‘ Now?” he queried. 

“The Prince loves your ward.” 

‘Loves Héloise— my niece!” the 
Cardinal exclaimed as a succession of 
emotions chased each other across his 
countenance. ‘But have you assurance 
of this?” 

“‘T have both heard and seen that which 
none could mistake. They whispered it in 
the English camp while the Lady de Saint- 
Yrieix was for a brief space captive there. 
‘To-night I——” 

“Enough, enough!” exclaimed Talley- 
rand, ‘“‘I am satisfied; for you are no 
bungler, Aymer, though at Crecy you let 
slip—but no matter, you saved your skin, 
for which I am grateful. And now leave 
me to ponder your new s—we shall see 
what it will effect—to-morrow. 


Chandos is furious at 


II. 


All the next day truce was kept between 
the English and the French, while Talley- 
rand moved between the hosts, striving to 
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negotiate terms of peace. As that Sunday 
drew to a close two young English 
knights, using the liberty granted to 
the troops on both sides, rode forth, as 
it were to observe the dealing of their 
enemies. 

““What think you, Walter?” said the 
elder, when they were well out of earshot, 
“will the Prince accept the Cardinal’s 
terms ?” 

‘** Before Chandos and ourselves he is 
very vehement in denial, Martin,” the 
younger answered, “‘ but I fear his heart 
inclines the other way. The terms, indeed, 
are too hard—that the Prince and a hun- 
dred knights should yield themselves 
prisoners. The Prince could scarce con- 
sent to this dishonour, but there is 
that in the business which mislikes me 
sorely.” 

“« How say you ?” queried the other. 

“Listen. On the Cardinal’s last visit 
an hour agone, the Prince rode with him a 
little space. They passed me close, by 
yonder hedgerow, where I was taking note 
of certain barricades our men have raised 
since morning. Screened by the thicket I 
went unnoticed, and perforce had to hear 
their say as they halted for a moment to 
converse. Quoth the Cardinal : ‘ But this, 


concerning as it does the fair fame of my 


house, must be encompassed honourably ?’ 
‘ Assuredly,’ replied the Prince, whose 
voice shook strangely, ‘one of my chap- 
lains will attend- ‘Nay,’ said the 
Cardinal, ‘I myself and none other.’ And 
so they passed on and I heard no 
more. What make ye of those words, 
Martin ?” 

** But little, in good sooth; yet it would 
seem the Prince meditates some secret 
treaty. How think you, Walter?” 

> ‘Two hours hence I may have more to 
say,” De Mowbray answered. “ It irksme 
to bid thee be a tale- bearer, but the honour 
of England is at stake, so ride thou back 
to the camp and confer secretly with Sir 
John Chandos touching what I have told 
thee. Meanwhile I fare onwards on a 
sweeter errand.” 

The other horseman smiled. ‘ Heaven 
speed thy wooing, Walter,” he cried; 
“*may it be as sweet as was my own when 
I won your sister. But these are troublous 
times for dalliance, so let not love blunt 
thy soldier’s caution.” 

The companions parted, and De 
Mowbray rode at an easy pace in the 
direction of Poitiers, beguiling the way 
with scraps of trouvére song. When dusk 
had well gathered he halted, and, tethering 
nis horse in a coppice, made his way on 
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AT LENGTH KING JOHN YIELDED HIMSELF, 
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foot to a house that stood secluded within 
a high-walled garden. Nimbly clambering 
over the wall, he found himself in a shady 
alley, where he stood for a moment listen- 
ing intently. Satisfied that there was no 
alarm, he moved to an opening among the 
shrubs, through which the house was dimly 
visible, and drawing flint and steel from 
his pouch he struck them together with a 
tap so light as to be almost inaudible, yet 
so deft that the obedient sparks flew out 
in a little golden shower. 

A few seconds later a cloaked and 
muffled figure glided down the avenue, 
and for Mowbray the dusky garden became 
a shining Paradise. 

“But, my beloved,” he 
‘“‘your cheeks are wet; 
tears ?” 

“*My Walter,” answered the girl, “ask 
me not, but bid me farewell and go!” 

De Mowbray started. ‘‘ What is this 7” 
he gasped ; “‘ you do but jest.” 

‘““Nay, Walter, we part this night for 
ever. My uncle has been here. Ere mid- 
night he comes to take me hence.” 

‘“‘He cannot take thee where I may not 
follow !”” De Mowbray answered hotly. 

‘“‘ Nay, but he can, beloved. He comes 
to place me in a husband’s arms.” 

** And you, my Héloise, you consent!” 

“Consent I do not; but how shall I 
withstand the Cardinal’s urgency ? More- 
over, beloved, it is a sacrifice; it is for 
the good of the State, and to save sad 
bloodshed, he tells me. Thus we suffer in 
a = cause.” 

Nay, Héloise, an evil cause, I fear me. 
But this may not be. Come, beloved, let 
us flee together. These walls are not so 
high 

‘* That may be,” the girl answered, “‘ but 
there is pursuit. Even now they miss me. 
I have outstayed my time. Youare already 
in peril. Go—go—lI pray thee, Walter.” 

“Stay!” De Mowbray w hispe red ; “who 
is thy bridegroom, Héloise ?” 

“In truth I know not. 
match,’ my uncle says. Worthy!” 
repeated scornfully. ‘‘ Oh, Heaven!” 

**Héloise,” Walter protested, ‘I will 
save thee yet! At what hour do they bear 
thee hence ?” 

“An hour before midnight—to the 
Chapel of St. Ambrose.” 

“Then fear nothing, but go boldly. I 
would save thee were it even at the altar. 
Thou knowest my signet-ring, beloved. 
On whose hand soever thou notest it know 
him for thy deliverer. Him trust, him 
follow.” 

* Whithersoever 


said at length, 
what mean these 


‘It is a worthy 


she 


he will,” the girl 
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promised, “save” —she added with gaiety— 
‘save to the altar.” 

** Nay, even to wedlock itself,” Walter 
pursued. ‘* Now to the house, sweetheart, 
and make what cheer thou canst lest the 
unknown find a tearful bride.” 

A moment later Héloise tremulously 
disengaged herself and fled to the house, 
while Walter, departing as he had come, 
got to horse with speed and spared not his 
charger until he was again within the 
English lines. 

There the first to greet him was his 
brother-in-law. 

** Martin,” said Walter in a hoarse 
undertone, “ wilt ride with me at midnight 
on a mad adventure ?” 

““Choose you another 
Enough mad pranks are afoot to-night 
already for both of us. Listen, you and 
I and Chandos are under strict orders to 
attend the Prince an hour before midnight 
on a secret emprise. Methinks it is the 
signing of that luckless peace!” 

‘** Methinks the devil is busy!” Walter 
exclaimed passionately. ‘‘ We are be- 
trayed, every knight of us. Oh, the hearts 
of princes! But there is yet time. Go, 
call Chandos, and I will show you a thing 
ye wot not of. An I can, I will save 
England’s honour and Prince Edward’s, 
and frustrate this wily Cardinal!” 

Howbeit, for all that the knights laid 
their heads together, the Cardinal had his 
way ; for at dead of night, by the dim altar 
lights of St. Ambrose’s Chapel, he wedded 
Héloise to a knight in full panoply of 
sable armour. Scarce was the ceremony 
ended when a trumpet in the English 
lines sounded an alarm. 

“My Lord,” said the Cardinal, ‘‘ it were 
well that you returned speedily to save any 
chance movement of your troops. To- 
morrow we may conclude the peace at our 
leisure. That done, you are welcome at your 
bride’s retreat, whither I bear her now. 

Therewith the mysterious company 
separated. ‘‘ Thou wert bravely confident, 
Héloise,” the Cardinal exclaimed as he 
swung his niece to the saddle. ‘Take 
my benison, child; thou hast done nobly 
for France, and for our house !’ 

“Vet,” Héloise answered archly, 
would my groom had raised his visor.” 

‘‘No matter,” said the Cardinal gal- 
lantly, “‘ he will kiss thee to-morrow. 

“There is no forecasting to-morrow,’ 

ighed the girl. 

“Just at the moment the Cardinal’s horse 
plunged heavily. As he drew rein sharply 
the churchman shuddered and muttered 
to himself a fervent Adszt omen ! 


time, brother. 


sy 
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III. 


The morning mists still lay upon the 
ground when Talleyrand de. Périgord 
returned to the camp at Maupertuis to 
receive the Prince’s submission. Edward, 
looking strangely fierce and haggard, rode 
a little way through the lines to meet his 
Eminence. As the Prince passed a camp 
fire where a knot of footmen had prepared 
a scanty meal, he observed an unarmed 
knight about his own age seated by the 
blazing embers. He paused and accosted 
him with a stern “Ha! De Mowbray. I 
owe you somewhat. Bear in mind that 
you and the others are still under arrest 
until I take order with you further.” 

Walter sprang up, saluted his chief, and 
when the latter had passed, sat down again 
by the fire to watch with strained curiosity 
the meeting of the ambassador and the 
English leader. 

Talleyrand greeted the Prince with 
enthusiasm. ‘ Now that I have done my 
part, my Lord, it but remains for you 
——— 

The Cardinal paused suddenly, chilled 
by Edward’s icy bearing. 

“‘ It remains for me,” said Edward, “to 
send you back to King John with this 
message, that to his terms we can make 
no assent.” 

** But, my son,” the Cardinal rejoined in 
a lower tone, that no bystander might hear, 
“‘remember your troth, pledged but yester- 
night in the Chapel of St. Ambrose. Héloise 
was, as you know, the price of your sub- 
mission.” 

‘i Cardinal, ” Edward replied slowly and 
bitterly, ‘surely your wits are wandering. 
It irked me sore ‘yesternight to play thee 
false, for I loved thy “ward with true 
knightly honour Be 

*- Playme false! ” interrupted Talleyrand. 
“* Nay, verily, Prince, it is thou who art 





distraught. Last night, I swear, I wedded 
Héloise to thee re 





Edward’s face grew livid with passion. 
“To one in my armour, belike,” he 


broke in; ‘‘but enough said, my Lord 
Cardinal. Last night some dozen of my 


knights, dreading a treaty of peace, de- 
tained me prisoner in mytent. But the 
villain who wore my harness shall die the 
death. Assuredly it had been he—he is of 
a size with me to a finger-breadth ” 
Edward checked himself. ‘We have 
been tricked, my Lord; so the less said 
the better. Your scheme has failed. 
Speak louder now, that these may hear 
us. Are there no lighter terms than 
these ?” 

Talleyrand fought down his chagrin. 





likely to be in sorer. 
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Then he cried aloud: “Sir, do what ye 
can, there is no remedy but to abide the 
battle, for I can find none accord in the 
French King.” 

“The same is our intent,” 
Edward, “and all our people. 
the right!” 

As the two parted with formal courtesies 
a foot-soldier came up to the fire where 
Walter still sat. 

‘“°Tis a good disguise, Martin,” De 
Mowbray said in an undertone. “I 
scarce knew you, Sir Knight. How fared 
your mission ?” 

‘So well,” Martin answered, stretching 
his hands to the blaze and looking over 
his shoulder at Talleyrand, “that when 
the Cardinal returns he will find the bird 
flown. Your lady is safe at Chatelleraut.” 

** My thanks, brother, but we are still in 
sore disgrace for last night’s work, and 
Assuredly if we 
survive this day we shall all belong to the 
Provost - Marshal. Haste thee to thy 
harness, for it will not do to be found in 
this disguise. Here comes the Prince.” 

Martin retreated, unrecognised, as 
Edward approached Mowbray. 

‘“*Sirrah,” he cried, ‘‘ did we not need 
every lance this day thou shouldst hang 
within the hour. ‘One thing, however, 
may save thee. Take me the French 
King,” he added tauntingly, ‘“‘and I for- 
give thee.” 

“* At least I can die as befits a soldier,” 
thought Mowbray, as he went to don his 
mail, for now the trumpets were sounding to 
arms. ‘‘ To-night not one of this handful 
will be alive, but Héloise may hear some 
tale of valorous doing. Sweetheart, 
farewell !” 

Then began that most stubborn fight, 
where fortune once more brought the un- 
expected to pass. All day the Prince, 
courageous and cruel as a lion, took great 
pleasure to fight and chase his enemies, 
and from his side Sir John Chandos never 
parted. One thing angered him sorely, 
for he heard that the Cardinal’s men were 
in the field against him, which pertained 
not to the right order of arms, for Church- 
men that treat of peace ought not to fight 
for either party. And when Walter de 
Mowbray, after a stout contest, slew one 
of these combatants, the Prince came up, 
and looking steadfastly at the corpse, 
exclaimed, ‘‘So, thou wilt sing no more 
scurril ditties or play eavesdropper!” 
Then, calling two squires and_ three 
archers, he charged them straitly: “‘ Sirs, 
take the body of this knight on a targe 
and present him from me to the Cardinal 


replied 


God help 
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of Périgord, and say how I salute him by 
that token !” 

Thereafter Walter de Mowbray rode not 
with them, and the Prince feared greatly 
he was slain, for when he saw that the 
victory was his, his heart relented towards 
them that had foiled the Cardinal. Never- 
theless, when King John of France yielded 
himself and was brought to the Prince’s 
pavilion and many knights clamoured 
noisily each that he had taken the King 
with his own hands, one like De Mowbray 
was among the rivals. But then had he 
no satisfaction, for two lords drove off the 
brawling throng. Howbeit the Prince, 
courteously entreating King John that he 
would point out him who had been 
honoured to take him, as it deeply con- 
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cerned the Prince’s grace to know, the 
King acknowledged a young knight in full 
armour whose cognisance was that of the 
Mowbrays. 

And afterwards, as they sat at meat in 
the pavilion, the Prince, having served 
King John with his own hands, came to 
De Mowbray and said— 

‘Methinks, Sir Walter, that although 
you alone among my knights could wear 
my armour and pass for me, you had found 
it a cumbrous wedding-garment. And 
yet,” he added with a sigh, “‘ had I myself 
worm it at St. Ambrose’s Chapel it had 
cumbered me sorer.” 

And as the Prince with a smile passed 
to other guests, Walter knew that he need 
no longer fear the Provost-Marshal. 


THE GORSE IS IN FLOWER. 


By ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH. 


TEVE stood in the doorway shading 
his eyes as he looked across the 
garden and down the sweep of the 
Cadger’s Road. It was along road, and 
lay like a brown ribbon on the velvet of 
the turf, the light and shade from the 
pines giving it a crumpled appearance, as 
if it had been folded in the hand before it 
was cast down on the green. 

Through the pines came the red glow of 
the sunset, blinding Steve’s eye so that he 
could scarcely see beyond the copse that 
cast its shadow over the cottage. 

But his thoughts were not of the sunset. 
They sang with the burn that tinkled 
through the pines and travelled down the 
road, where a patch of dark green blazing 
in gold showed the gorse in blossom. A 
fine content was on his face, and his eyes 
were bright, and his cheeks ruddy like 
those of the fisher-lads in the village 
beyond the road. 

Seeing the gorse the content passed 
into his thoughts. ‘She aye wushed tae 
be wed when the gorse wis i’ flooer,” he 

said to himself. And he went into the 
garden and loitered about the paths, stop- 
ping now and again to spell out the name 
written in tiny leaves among the flowers. 

‘Katherine, Katherine,” they called to 
him; and “Katherine, Katherine,” he 
laughed back at them, for all the world 


like a happy young lover. But, to be sure, 
a man cannot be expected to remember 
his age when he stands on the threshold 
of his wedding-day. 

While he lingered the light fell away 
from flower and tree and died among the 
shadows. The wind smote him sharply, 
and a sudden rain bit his face. Shivering, 
he turned and went into the cottage. 

The sight of a red peat-fire heartened 
him, and he looked proudly round the 
kitchen. 

He had raddled the floor, and the bright 
bricks framed a hearth newly stoned with 
blue; the walls were freshly washed ; the 
window was maidenly in white chintz. 
Over the mantel the saucepan-lids blinked 
at their own brightness; and there seemed 
to be a posy in every jug on the dresser. 

He was scarcely willing to step on the 
floor, so proud he was of the place he had 
made ready for his bride. Surely Katherine 
or any other woman would be well content 
to be mistress of such a house. 

But Katherine hadn't spoken when he 
had brought her to sec her future home ; 
remaining silent even when he had bidden 
her spell her name in the mustard and 
cress among the flowers. 

She was a good girl, he remembered, 
and had won his heart by her merry ways, 
though she had become grave enough of 
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late. Steve thought she must be trying to 
match her twenty with his fifty years, and 
though he swung away from the thought 
he loved her the more for her serious 
moods. But in the village they whispered 
that Kate had never looked up since Jamie 
Swankie left Skyrle two years ago. 

It was quite two years now since she 
had lost her merry heart. Then she had 
fallen ill, and finally had had to go into 
the infirmary. It was while she was lying 
unable to work that Steve had made his 
offer. She had answered him kindly, only 
bargaining to keep the wedding till the 
gorse was in flower. And now the gorse 
had spread a cloth of gold all along the 
Cadger’s Road, and to-morrow was the 
wedding-day. 

That night Steve could not sleep for 
the storm that roared around the cottage. 
It beat and beat, as though it would batter 
his hopes about his ears. 

All the night he lay listening to the 
roar of the wind and to the burn whose 
singing had changed intoa sullen moan. 
And by this he knew that it must be 
swollen into a flood. Well, the cottage 
was tight and snug, only he could have 
wished that Katherine might have seen 
it in the sunshine. Decked with rainy 
banners, even to his partial eyes it would 
have a cheerless air. 

But when he rose the next day the sun 
was up, and the singing of birds hushed 
the moaning of the burn. 

You could not have 
storm had come near the Cadger’s Road 
unless you looked at the flowers broken 
on their stems, and the name in the beds 
all blotted and blurred by the beating of 
the rain. 

And when the afternoon came, and 
Steve took his way along the road to 
Skyrle, he did not see that the gorse was 
torn and ragged, the fresh gold trailing 
tattered edges. He had eyes only for the 
smiling sky over him, and he was glad 
with the gladness of the sun and the 
laughter of the south wind. But when he 
came to the highway he saw before him 
a fair field of sea, and the sun glistening 
on white sails that had blossomed since 
the night. 

** Yon boat’s makkin’ for harbour, and 
ere she’s i’ port bonnie Kate will be ma 
wife,” he said to himself. 

And the words were like the singing 
of many birds. 

The hours that followed were wrapped 
in a misty memory, through which he saw 
dimly Kate’s white face, and heard the 
voice of the minister: “ Many waters 


told that the 
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cannot quench love, neither can the floods 
drown it.” 

At last it was over; but the afternoon 
was well on when they set out for the 
Cadger’s Road, Katherine on Steve’s arm 
with a face like the face of the dead. 

Feeling the ground under him, Steve 
pulled himself together and forgot his 
bashfulness for Katherine’s sake. 

He bade her look over the water, that, 
like the fields around them, was gay with 
the flaunting spring; and he told her of 
the boat that had come into harbour that 
day. 

“Ay, theer wull likely be a heap adae 
doon at the shore,” he said, “but you 
and me wull be weel content ben the 
hoose, eh, Sweetlips?” for that was the 
lover’s name he had given her. 

The love in his eyes spoke too, but she 
made no answer. Only he felt her hand 
tremble on his arm. 

Thinking she was shy, Steve walked on, 
talking blithely to cover her silence. He 
told her of the things he had bought for 
her, and of the plans he had arranged to 
make her welcome ; and, listening, a ray 
of warmth crept to her heart, melting it. 
Before the cottage came in sight she had 
softened towards him; and the house 
made her better satisfied with herself as 
Steve’s wife. But, for all that, restlessness 
drove her out of doors, and when Steve 
would have walked with her she begged 
him to let her go alone. 

He would have done more than that to 
please her, but his eyes were sad-as she 
trailed her steps along the Cadger’s Road. 
When she reached the bend in the road 
he turned resolutely into the garden to 
tidy it. He worked with a will, thinking 
of the cauliflowers he would plant, and the 
sunflowers—since Katherine had a fancy 


for yellow. And, a background to his 
thoughts, the burn moaned among the 
pines. 


The sun set and the gloaming gathered, 
and Katherine was still away. 

“She ’s surely callin’ for ’Lizbeth 
Mathers,” he said to himself; and he 
went into the house to wait for her. 

The light of a candle kept the secret of 
the dainty kitchen; and Steve, laughing 
at himself for an old fool, lighted a second 

candle and put it in the window to guide 
Kate through the mirk. 

Then he stirred the peat till its red eye 

glowed, and he swung the xettle on its 


hook in readiness for supper. 

He sat with a friendly eye on the two 
plates and two cups he had set on the 
table, and the sight of them soothed his 
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impatience with a sense of Katherine’s 
return. 

At last he went to the door and looked 


out, bending forward for the sound of her 


STEVE GRIPPED TEI 


HARDENING. 


footfall on the road. But the only sounds 
were the sob of the wind in the pines 
and the moan of the swollen burn. 

He lighted a lantern and hung it in the 
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porch, but another hour passed, and he 
was still alone. 

‘“‘Tll has surely befallen the lassie,” he 
said anxiously; and he stepped into the 


garden calling, ‘ Kathe- 
rine, Katherine!” 

The leaves echoed 
‘** Katherine, Katherine !” 
but so softly he did not 
hear them as he hurried 
past. 

The mile between the 
cottage and the nearest 
house was a long and 
weary one to Steve; but 
it was doubly long and 
doubly weary when he 
trod it again, and still 
without his wife. He struck into the 
wood to shorten the distance; and where 
the thick pines made a deeper night he 
stopped suddenly. That was Katherine’s 
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voice, though it was strange and trembling. 
She was in trouble, and his heart sank. 
Her words rooted him to the ground. 

** Ay, I lost the road two hours syne.... 
You needna hae sought me, Jamie. I’m 
Steve’s wife the noo. You micht hae 
kenned 

‘IT kenned naething, Katie. 
won in this forenoon.” 

**You maun leave me, Jamie. I pray 
you to leave me—I’m no greetin’.... 
It is ma merriage day, you ken os 

** An’ weel micht you greet, ma woman. 
Steve’s an auld carle tae merry wi’ a 
young lass.” 

Steve gripped the branch of a tree, his 
heart hardening. 

** He telled me he loved me and he wad 
cherish me,” she said. Then her voice 
rang with a desperate pain. ‘‘ But, oh, 
my God, you telled me the same twa year 
syne!’ 

Steve’s face changed as he heard her. 
He knew the man with her was Jamie 
Swankie ; and his heart leaped in triumph, 
for Jamie had come too late. 

But the passionate cry in Katherine’s 
voice frightened him, and the drops grew 
thick on his forehead. 

Jamie was silent, but she was sobbing ; 
and Steve’s heart melted with pity for her. 
A lusty youth spoke in Jamie’s silence, and 
told Steve he was an old man and not the 
husband for Katherine. And the truth set 
its teeth in his triumph. 

When he turned away from them his 
face was the face of a man of seventy. His 
limbs went headlong and stumbling; the 
night was dark, and he was a blind man 
groping in a pathless wood. But he 
tottered on, telling himself he must hasten 
to the cottage that his wife might not 
arrive at home unwelcomed. 

“But I doot ’tis Jamie’s welcome she 
wull miss the nicht,” he said bitterly. 

He could not tell in which direction he 
was going, but he went forward, guided 
by the moaning of the burn. At last he 
reached the bank and stood hesitating. 
He would follow the water to the Cadger’s 
Road. 

While he hesitated the ground broke 
from under him and he fell, catching his 
foot in a root that stretched bare from the 
earth. A second’s sharp pain, then he 
was in the water gasping and plunging. 
For a moment he was dazed, then he 
lifted himself, but groaning he fell back, 
his foot twisted under him. The faintness 
that followed was like death ; but he flung 
off the horror of the thought. His blood 
was hot in him, and youth was strong for 





The boat 











all his fifty years. The water was not 
deep; sitting up his head was above the 
current, but the bank was high and steep 
and slippery. He lifted an arm to feel if 
he might pull himself up by branch or 
root, and his fingers closed on a bunch of 
gorse. He loosed his hold and his arm 
dropped back with torn and bleeding 
palm. 

The pain of the thorns drove sharper 
spikes into his heart, for the gorse 
reminded him that it was his marriage 
night. 

«She aye w ushed tae be wed when the 
gorse wis i’ flooer,’ he muttered; and 
memory buzzed, a stinging thing, about 
the blossonis. Katherine was his wife, and 
the gorse was in flower, but his marriage- 
bed was as cold as the bed of the brook 
in which he lay. 

A numbness was creeping over him, and 
the swirl of the water confused and deafened 
his mind. ‘The cold spread to his heart, 
dulling the pain of his lost happiness; it 
rose to his brain, numbing the conscious- 
ness of his peril. 

Through a mist he saw Katherine’s 
white face. He heard again the minister’s 
voice: ‘‘ Many waters cannot quench love, 
neither can the floods drown it.” 

“My God! that’s no true!” he cried, 
rousing. ‘‘Else wad I be content tae 
dee that Katherine micht be happy wi’ 
Jamie.” 

A wave of unconsciousness passed over 
him, but he fought against it, struggling 
once more to rise to his feet. The water 
had cramped his limbs; only an instinct 
kept his head raised above the current. 

The night thickened, and the trees 
closed him in from the sky, but, hanging 
like a blossom on a bough, one star gazed 
down upon him. He cleared his throat to 
shout for help—Jamie and Katherine might 
hear him if he called; but instead of 
shouting he locked his lips. It was better 
to lie there and die than to live to ruin the 
life of the woman he loved. 

And while the cold put its grip about 
his body he heard feet drawing near, and 
the voice of a woman’s weeping. 

The sound gave Steve a chill that was 
colder than the chill of the water. 
‘‘Katherine, Katherine,” he whispered ; 
but his voice was lower than the voices of 
the flowers in the garden. 

Her steps were coming nearer. Another 
moment and she would be close beside 
him... 

There was an instant’s awful struggle in 
his mind—it would be easy to make her 
hear him—but above the struggle he heard 
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the minister’s voice, ‘‘ Many waters cannot 
quench love .. .” He put out his hand 
and tightened his fingers round the gorse 
till the pain struck through the numbness 
of his despair. And so grasping the sharp- 
ness of death he held his peace, waiting 








DOON AN’ PIT OOT YOUR 





** KNEEL 


HAND, AN’ I’LL MAYBE WIN 


till she should pass and leave him to his 


fate. 


Her voice came clearly to him; it 
seemed to belong to the moaning of the 
She must be quite close now; he 
could even distinguish the words that 


water. 


threaded her sobs. 
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“Gin Steve wis heer I wadna be sae 
feared.” 

The words set his heart galloping. 
Katherine was frightened ; she needed him. 
She called for him—and not for Jamie! 

*“*Sweetlips,” he cried hoarsely, “‘ dinna 


I’m heer, doon i’ the bed o” 
Haud your hand an’ help ‘me 


be feared. 
the burn. 
tae rise.” 

Katherine 
stumbled to 
the stream, her eyes cleaving the dark- 
ness. 


gave a sharp cry. 
the bank, and hung over 


She 
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“Steve, Steve, is’t you?” she called, 
and he thought he could hear her heart 
beat. 

“* Ay, lass, I hae twisted ma foot. But 
kneel doon an’ pit oot your hand, an’ I’ll 
maybe win up.” 

A minute later he was lying on the 
bank, Katherine holding his head and 
kissing the life into his lips. 

** Ma ain lad,” she sobbed. ‘‘ Oh, Steve, 
what ails you? You’re no tae 
Steve!” 7 

The touch of her lips sent the blood 
through his veins and roused him to 
consciousness. 
her grief. 


dee, 


He wondered vaguely at 
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“I doot I’m tae dee, Sweetlips,” he 
groaned. 

“Na, na, Steve; I cannot live wantin’ 
you,” she cried. ‘* Wull Trin tae Lizbeth 
Mathers? Wull I cry for help?” 

‘““Theer’s Jamie, lassie,” he 
hoarsely. ‘‘ Your true luve rf 

‘“‘ Na, na,” she interrupted passionately. 
“Ma true luve is yoursel’, Steve, an’ no’ 
Jamie ava. He wis merried tae a stranger 
lassie a year syne, when the gorse wis 7’ 
flooer.” 

Steve lifted his head, and his laugh 
silenced the moan of the burn. 

*‘Sweetlips,” he cried, “‘the gorse is 7?’ 
flooer the noo!” 


said 





cae 


“FISHING FOR JACK.” 





